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THE following Sermons, which were preached in 
St. Philip’s, Kensington, 1885-86, are published in 
compliance with the wishes of many friends. 
Whether they are fitted to speak right and faithful 
words to a wider circle their present publication 
will decide. 

The obligations of the author are manifold. 
He is indebted, consciously and unconsciously, 
for thought and suggestion, and at times even 
for forms of phraseology, to Westcott, Maurice, 
Mozley, Newman, Robertson of Brighton, McLeod 
Campbell, Phillipps Brooks, Thom, Bushnell, Cox, 
Channing ; and specially to the following books: ° 

Young’s “Life and Light of Men,” Seeley’s 
“Ecce Homo,” Martineau’s “Types of Ethical 
Theory,” and Sermons ; and Green’s “ Prolegomena 
to Ethics,” and Sermons. 


39, UprPeER KENNINGTON LANE, S.E., 
November, 1886. 
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“So likewise shall My heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses.”—-ST. MATTHEW xviii. 35. 


IT is not necessary, my brethren, to insist on the 
importance of understanding such a doctrine as 
that of forgiveness. We all stand in need of a 
practical experience of forgiveness every day, and 
so, if we can in any way attain to a comprehension 
of its nature, this knowledge cannot fail to help us 
in our relations both with God and man. This 
evening our subject will be God’s forgiveness of 
man, and on some future occasion we shall deal 
with man’s forgiveness of his brethren. Rightly 
regarded, man’s forgiveness is the same in kind 
with God’s, and cannot be understood apart from 
it. Weare bidden to be perfect, even as our Father 
in heaven is perfect ; to forgive even as we would 
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be forgiven ; for that, if we forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will our heavenly Father for- 
give us, : 
We thus propose to take the question of forgive- 
ness as a whole, for only thus may we hope to 
atrive at the true doctrine of forgiveness ; and the 
true doctrine of God’s forgiveness will clear the cha- 
racter of God from the unforgivingness that many 
of His worshippers have ascribed to Him; while in 
our subsequent sermons the true doctrine of man’s 
forgiveness will set forth the deep significance of 
such texts as, “ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted,” etc—truths which are virtually disbe- 
lieved or slurred over by one large section in the 
Church, and misunderstood by another; as well as 
explain the sin that cannot be forgiven. Finally, 
we shall notice applications of the doctrine which 
will convict most of us of dire unfaithfulness to 
this fundamental truth of the religion of Christ, 
To begin, then, we: may notice, at the outset, a 
widespread fallacy touching the forgiveness of sin. 
It is generally conceived of as a thing of such 
transcendent difficulty, that it all but baffled even 
God to surmount it. We are bold, on the other 
hand, to declare that not a single text in either the 


Old or New Testament can be found even to 
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favour this idea. The prevailing spirit of reve- 
lation is one that manifests God’s infinite willing- 
ness to forgive even the most sinful of the human 
race—“ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” “As I live, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live; turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” God’s forgiveness 
is freely bestowed “without money and without 
price.” There is therefore no real difficulty here, 
wherever else it may lie. But so it has not seemed 
to multitudes in the Church. They will not believe 
in a forgiving God; they will only believe that God 
forgives when His vengeance and justice have been 
satisfied to the full; man, they say, has incurred an 
infinite debt, and God absolutely cannot forgive 
this till Christ’s death has discharged the obligation 
to the last farthing. In short, God only forgives a 
debt when it has been paid in full. The word 
“satisfaction” expresses for the most part the 
method whereby such later schemes of salvation 
reconcile the forgiveness of sin with God’s justice. 
In passing, we may remark that this word occurs 
_ neither in the Old nor’New Testament, being an 
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invention of the theologians. Before we proceed 
to examine the grounds on which this necessity of 
satisfaction has been based, we should give good 
heed to the following facts— 

I. Wo satisfaction can undo the sin once done. 
The evil act that has been perpetrated abides 
unmovable for ever; forgiveness cannot alter the 
sinful past. This past, as a fact, is as unmovable as 
my own being ; no atonement can render it undone. 
Even Omnipotence cannot make what once has 
been not to have been. 

II. The guilt, the moral wrongness of sin, is like- 
wise unalterable; nothing can relieve it, by a single 
shade, of God’s reprobation; whatever enormity 
belonged to it at the hour of its commission cleaves 
inexorably to it for ever. 

III. The self-propagating power of sin never dies 
save with the sin itself. No expiation can affect 
the corrupting energy of sin ; for this is its essential 
nature, and cannot be severed from it even by the 
Almighty. 

But though the polluting energy of sin cannot 
be destroyed so long as sin exists, yet the cause 
may be destroyed, the sin itself, and herein we have 
the only hope of sinful man. The fact that sin was 
committed is unalterable; the exact measure of its 
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inherent guilt may never be diminished, but the 
principle of evil, the source alike of the evil act, the 
guilt, and the evil energy, may itself be destroyed ; 
and so, instead of love of evil, there will be willing 
devotion to goodness and truth ; instead of remote- 
ness from God, there shall be oneness of life with 
Him. 

We thus see that no forgiveness can alter the 
fact of sin, or remove a single feature of its wrong- 
ness, or destroy its power for evil. Our next 
inquiry is to discover if it obliterates and destroys 
the consequences of sin; in other words, does for- 
giveness deliver man from the penalties of sin, physical, 
moral, and spiritual ? 

Revelation declares in no uncertain note that 
there is no remission of the penalty of sin. “Thou 


) 


wast a God that forgavest them,’ exclaims the 
Psalmist in the ninety-ninth Psalm, “though Thou 
tookest vengeance on their inventions.” God 
forgives, though He remits not the penalty of 
transgressions. So in David’s case we have an 
illustration of this general law—forgiveness was 
announced and punishment foretold in the same 
sentence—“ Thy sin is put away ; nevertheless, the 
child that is born unto thee shall surely die.” 


Thus forgiveness is by no means synonymous 
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with impunity ; man is forgiven and loosed from 
his sin though he suffers from its painful results, 
as though still unpardoned. Thus it has ever 
been in all ages of the world; the penitent is 
forgiven, and yet is visited with the unfailing 
Nemesis of his sin. So it was with Lot, so with 
Abraham, so with Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, 
Hezekiah. We cannot, my brethren, too early rid 
ourselves of the immoral superstition that a man 
may sin with impunity, that he may break the 
laws of God, and not suffer the inevitable penalty. 
Christ has not come to sever this connection of 
wrong-doing and suffering, of sin and death, for 
the one is the necessary wages of the other. He 
has come rather to magnify and fulfil it, whereas, 
the former would be to annul it. Nor may we 
evade the difficulty by the sophism that Christ has 
paid the penalty; for how were it equitable that 
justice should execute itself on One who never 
wronged it in thought or deed? On this, however, 
we shall touch again. 

Our own experience, too, gives clear witness to 
this truth. Do we not see every day that while 
the sins of the faithful are forgiven, yet every act 
of unfaithfulness on their part is attended with its 
fitting retribution—falsehood with the penalty of 
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distrust, dishonesty with loss of character, intem- 
perance with disease of body and the reprobation 
of men? The passionate tempers of the saint cause 
no less discord than the outbursts of the sinner ; 
the meanness, injustice, and petty jealousies of the 
child of God evoke our aversion and indignation 
and contempt as much, or rather, immeasurably 
more, than when they appear in the wilful prodigal. 
Yes, God is ever forgiving ; yet each sin leaves its 
mark ; our moral character is deteriorated thereby ; 
our thoughts and desires take a lower tone; we 
still carry with us the intrinsic evil of a mind that 
has been corrupted and the external curse that is 
thereby entailed. Our influence for good is weak- 
ened ; we can do less than we could otherwise have 
done, because of our unworthiness; we are more 
open to temptation, more given to suspicion and 
the vices of a mind diseased. Yes, God forgives 
our sins, and yet they are all with us in their 
effects or results. Divine forgiveness, then, is not 
a countermanding of the appointed sufferings of 
guilt; not a treatment of moral wrong as though 
it were moral right. 

One obvious reason why God’s forgiveness of our 
sins does not convey with it impunity from their 
consequences is, that this would entail a never- 
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ending series of interpositions, which would put an 
end to all certainty in conduct. No longer would 
the truth hold, “Whatsoever a man soweth, ¢hat 
shall he also reap,” for then one might sow lust 
and greed, and lying and meanness, and reap, by 
repentance, the harvest of a holy life; might, in fact, 
serve the devil with all his heart during his life, and 
at the eleventh hour become one of the most 
acceptable and loud-voiced children of the king- 
dom. If such were the case, men would have good 
reason to suspect the righteousness and equity of 
the God that so ordained. There is another evil 
not less dangerous that would attend on such a 
course, . Pleasure and pain would thereby be ex- 
alted above right and wrong, and the sacredness 
of duty would be overthrown ; and, as God would 
thus regard man’s happiness as of greater moment 
than his holiness, so man would naturally take 
_ the. same view, and consider his own immediate 
pleasure as superior to every claim of truth and 
righteousness. 

But these speculations are wholly idle; for as 
surely as God is righteousness and holiness, so 
surely sin is death, so surely must every sin be 
visited with righteous punishment. Even the 
Almighty cannot sever the connection of _trans- 
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gression and sorrow, of sin and death. For the 
laws of righteousness are not the creation of God’s 
will ; God does not love right and good because it 
is the thing which He has ordered, but orders and 
loves it because it is right and good; and He 
could no more make it otherwise than identify the 
crooked and the straight; for righteousness, we 
repeat, is not the creation of God’s will, but the 
essential expression of His nature. 

Hence, then, these laws are as eternal and immu- 
table as God Himself. They are, moreover, self- 
executing ; they exact, and never cease exacting, 
the precise measure of penalty incurred, visible and 
invisible, to the last jot and tittle. 

Sin is death, holiness is life. The full punishment 
of sin is not indeed the work of a moment; there 
is the long train of moral and physical penalty 
which attends so long as its cause exists, and also 
long survives the extinction of its cause. Yet the 
spiritual darkness, the moral death, are simultaneous 
with the act of transgression ; the lightning loiters 
in contrast with the speed of spiritual retribution. 
Sin is death: thus sin always ensures its own 
punishment—the beginning of moral death which 
must issue in utter perdition unless it be destroyed. 
The evil attendant on sin is an inexorable neces- 
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sity ; even God cannot avert the penalty, save by 
destroying the sin. Spiritual laws are self-execut- 
ing, but human laws require the agency of man to 
enforce them, and so many crimes escape punish- 
ment, Misled by this analogy of human law, we 
at times imagine that we have a long array of our 
sins in the past still unpunished, still waiting to be 
avenged. But this is an entire misconception, 
arising from a confusion of human and divine law. 
The divine law can never be evaded. No sin is 
left unpunished fora moment. “The spiritual law,” 
as it has been well said, “is never defrauded: God 
has no outstanding accounts, no unsettled claims.” 
The most perfect justice is enforced in the case of 
every transgressor. Moral death begins and grows 
deeper and more complete with the duration and 
measure of sin. 

There is only one way of escaping the doom of 
the sinful soul. If sin be expelled from the soul, 
the death which issues solely from it is prevented. 
This is the only salvation for man—salvation 
from sin itself, not from its consequences, either 
here or hereafter. There are saints that shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven halt and maimed, 
thus carrying with them the fruits of their sin 
into the presence of the Eternal; and which of 
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ws shall not, my brethren? God’s forgiveness 
does not alter our past, nor save us from the 
consequences of that past, but kills outright within 
us the evil that is present. By the sacrifice of 
Christ, by Incarnate crucified Love, God would 
destroy the root of evil in the heart of man, and 
kindle therein the love of holiness, the resolute, 
willing choice of goodness and of God. Thus 
God’s mercy in Christ withdraws not indeed the 
criminal from punishment, but destroys in his soul 
the evil that entails the punishment. Thus there 
is no conflict between divine mercy and divine 
justice; their spheres are separate. Justice 
punishes sin, and must punish sin so long as it 
exists. The claim of justice is based solely on 
the presence of sin in the soul, and this claim is 
satisfied to the uttermost. But if sin is expelled, 
avid in so’ far as’ it is expelled, this claim of 
necessity ceases. Mercy interposes, not indeed 
to defraud justice, but to destroy sin; it delivers 
from the sin itself, and so dispenses with the need 
of punishment. Thus sin is slain, and man is 
saved. And so, my brethren, if we regard sin 
aright, it is not the thought of the penalty that 
will agonize our hearts, but of our severance from 
truth and purity and holiness, of our estrangement 
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from our Father in heaven. And so we- shall 
esteem the law that links sorrow to sin to be holy 
and divine, and accept it with a chastened glad- 
ness, though it bring us pain; for though it try 
us by fire, it will help to deliver from the sin 
that estranges us from our God. Our cry, then, 
for forgiveness, the cry of Christendom for salva- 
tion, will thus be the true expression of genuine 
sorrow for sin, and not the mere shriek of terrified 
selfishness. 

We are now in a position to examine the 
grounds on which it has been said that satisfaction 
must be made before God can grant forgiveness. 

1. The first is, that the law of God has been 
dishonoured by disobedience, and its authority 
trampled under foot of men, and that satisfaction 
is therefore due to eternal justice. But is it true 
that a law, whether human or divine, can be 
dishonoured, or its authority weakened, by dis- 
obedience pure and simple? for Jaw as a matter 
of necessity contemplates disobedience. “The law 
was not made for a righteous man,” and is 
honoured to the utmost when it is maintained in 
all its force, in spite of resistance. A law, on the 
other hand, is dishonoured when its terms and 
provisions are evaded directly or indirectly ; when 
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it is found unequal to the occasion, and its 
penalties prove inadequate. But the justice of 
God can never be dishonoured, as no transgressor 
against it can or does escape. In each instance 
the divine penalty, perfectly righteous and perfectly 
adequate, is carried out without exception and 
without fail. Hence the idea of reparation or 
satisfaction is wholly irrelevant here. The justice 
of God can neither be dishonoured or defrauded ; 
every man is rewarded according to his works, 
and when man_ sins, spiritual death sets in 
inevitably. Even in the soul where the divine 
life has triumphed over the life of sin, so long as 
sin exists within it, and in the exact measure in 
which it exists, we are conscious how much 
moral. death checks and deadens the aspirations 
and powers of the higher life. 

As we have shown before, God’s grace and justice 
move in different spheres. God of His mercy 
puts sin in the soul of man to death, without, 
however, disregarding a single claim of justice. So 
far as sin still exists in the surrendered soul, so 
far does justice maintain its claim and exact its 
penalty. Thus, while grace is triumphant, justice 
is maintained in its completest integrity. 


2. As.a second ground on which the necessity 
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of satisfaction has been based, it is declared that 
the moral government of the universe would be 
endangered, if sin were simply pardoned without 
such an expiation as was made by Christ on 
the cross. This scheme was originated by men 
versed in Roman law, and prevails largely in the 
Scotch Church of to-day, and elsewhere. But 
though framed by lawyers, it is not remarkable 
for its justice; for while the law is vindicated, 
not because of the sin itself, but as a mere 
deterrent to others, the further fiction is intro- 
duced of visiting the penalty incurred, not on 
the actual transgressor, but on the head of the 
sinless. We have just seen, however, that God’s 
laws always vindicate themselves to the veriest 
jot and tittle, and so stand in no need of a fancied 
satisfaction. But if there is no room for the 
popular doctrine of Satisfaction in regard to God's 
justice and moral government, what is there left 
for it to achieve ? Whom can it affect ? 

3. Shall we suppose that there is a deep sense 
of provocation and righteous anger in God’s mind 
against sin, and that this is appeased by the 
sufferings and death of Christ? So, indeed, it 
has been said. The rejoinder, however, is a matter 
of no difficulty. Part of this theory is true, and 
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part false, God’s wrath against sin is a profound 
truth ; but that this wrath can be altered so long 
as its cause, sin, exists, is a pagan falsehood. God’s 
wrath against sin is unalterable; its intensity is 
beyond exaggeration. Only the All Holy can 
comprehend the exceeding sinfulness of sin; it 
is sin alone throughout the wide universe that 
God hates eternally, hates inexorably, hates with 
a perfect hatred. And this righteous displeasure 
of God can never be appeased, never be altered ; 
for it springs from the essential righteousness of 
God, and is the implacable foe of all sin. But if the 
sin that has place within the soul were destroyed, 
the curse of divine anger would be removed; but 
while sin remains, no sacrifice, however priceless in 
itself, could change or modify God’s wrath against 
it. God always sees sin to be exactly what it 
is, and exactly where it is, and nothing can alter 
this eternal fact. God’s declaration against sin 
stands sure for ever: “It is the abominable thing 
which I hate.” 

We have now arrived at one of the causes of 
man’s redemption. God hates sin; it is the ruin 
and destruction of the souls He has made and loves; 
therefore it must and shall be destroyed. But 
herein we have only one side of the Divine Nature, 
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God’s love of man is no less profound than His 
hatred of sin; therefore man must and shall be 
saved, In the life and death of the Incarnate Son, 
in Calvary and the Cross, we have the infallible 
tokens of God’s hatred of sin, and, in characters 
still more significant, the measure of His love to 
man. God has left nothing undone to destroy sin ; 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in order to save man. 
How false and libellous, therefore, are those 
schemes of Satisfaction we have just examined, 
which represent God as needing to be appeased 
before He could love, before He could forgive 
mankind. Men could never have indulged in such 
heathen conceptions of Deity had they gathered 
the thought of the Apostle—“God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” 

Thus Christ’s coming in the flesh is the result ‘of 
God’s love to man, not the cause of it—the result 
of God’s love to man combined with His hatred of 
sin. And man’s salvation could be achieved only 
in the destruction of sin ; and this twofold end was 
accomplished on the Cross. It is only love could 
slay sin; it is only love that could save the sinner ; 
and thus, through the Cross, through the power 
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of Incarnate Love, the death of sin is the life of 
man. 

What, then, is forgiveness, since it does not alter 
the fact of past sin or past guilt, nor yet carry with 
it the remission of the penalties of sin? Does it 
not seem as though forgiveness had been emptied 
of its significance and rendered weak and unavail- 
ing to succour the helplessness of man? Nay, my 
brethren, we can now at length understand what 
forgiveness is. Forgiveness is the removal of the 
alienation of our heart from God ; for it is the un- 
likeness of our mind to His that separates us from 
Him. Forgiveness is the re-opening of the channels 
of the river of life that streams in upon us from 
our God, and which our sins had closed; it is the 
blotting out of the dark clouds which our iniquities 
had raised, and that had shut us off from the vision 
of our Father in heaven; it is our restoration to 
communion with the Eternal from which our sins 
had excluded us. And communion with God is 
life, and restoration to communion is restoration to 
divine life; and thus forgiveness is restoration to 
our life in God. This life causes the death of sin 
by implanting the iove of holiness; self-will is 
renounced that God’s will be enthroned in the 
heart; and thus forgiveness slays sin, The con- 
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verse also is true. Only in the measure in which 
we die to sin is God’s forgiveness, our communion 
with Him, realized. Forgiveness of sin is deliver- 
ance from its bondage; there is no forgiveness of 
sin save through death to it—the truth enforced in 
the graphic words of Scripture—“ Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission ;” no for- 
giveness of sin save through deliverance from it ; 
no loosing from sin save through death thereunto. 
The idea of sin as a bondage, whence we pray to 
be delivered, is set forth in the incomparable words 
of our Prayer-book, and with these we may fitly 
conclude our first study on this doctrine :— 

“OQ God, whose nature and property is ever to 
have mercy and to forgive, receive our humble 
petitions ; and though we be tied and bound with 
the chain of our sins, yet let the pitifulness of Thy 
great mercy loose us; for the honour of Jesus 
Christ, our Mediator and Advocate. Amen,” 
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“ So likewise shall My heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses.”—-ST. MATTHEW xviii. 35. 

IN our previous sermon on this subject we dealt 

with God’s forgiveness of sin. This morning we 

shall conclude this division of our subject, and 
commence our study on man’s forgiveness, 

Before we enter on new ground, let us recall 
briefly the results of our former inquiry. At the 
outset, then, we protested against the widespread 
misconception that the forgiveness of sin was a 
matter of such transcendent difficulty as all but to 
baffle the Omnipotent Himself. We showed, on 
the other hand, that forgiveness was the universal 
keynote of revelation. We might have added, 
moreover, that, as God has ever willed man’s 


salvation, He has therefore been ever willing to 
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forgive man freely ; for forgiveness is the presup- 
position of man’s salvation—a fact which the 
Psalmist recognizes in the words, “ There is forgive- 
ness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared.” Yes, 
men are in the thralls of sin, and God forgives, God 
delivers them from their bondage, that they may 
render unto Him the service and loving fear of sons. 
We saw, further, that divine forgiveness does not 
alter the sinful past, nor lessen its guilt, nor effect 
the energy of sin for evil, nor carry with it impunity 
from its physical, moral, and spiritual consequences : 
that God delivers from sin, but never from the 
penalty ; for it is His will that ours should be a 
holiness that braves sorrow, and ours an obedience 
stronger than death. 

Forgiveness, therefore, we found, neither undoes 
the fact of sin nor remits its penalties, but is a 
restoration to communion with God; or, regarded 
from another aspect, deliverance from the bondage 
of sin; for communion with God and deliverance 
from the bondage of sin are but two different sides 
of one and the selfsame fact, and can never be 
sundered. God’s forgiveness is the restoration of 
the repentant to communion with Him ; and in this 
communion, the more nearly we know the All Holy, 
the deeper becomes our repentance, and the more 
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complete our deliverance from sin against both 
God and man, removing not only man’s alienation 
from God, but also his alienation from his fellow- 
man, and thus involving deliverance from all evil 
feeling towards his neighbour. Thus divine forgive- 
ness in restoring to communion with God, expels 
from the human heart its past unforgivingness, its 
envyings, jealousies, and meannesses; its lust and 
greed, and all its uncharitableness. God’s love 
conveyed as love to the sinner’s heart, lifts him out 
of his barren, self-seeking isolation into the fulness 
of the unselfish life of God, and thus at once 
restores to divine communion and delivers from 
sin. We cannot guard too carefully against the 
immoral superstition that a man can be restored to 
communion with God without being delivered from 
sin. Not so. We cannot sin against our brother 
and have communion with God. “If we say that 
we have fellowship with God, and walk in darkness, 
we lie,” writes the Apostle. Thus divine forgivenesy_~ 
proceeds in the exact measure of our forgiveness of 
our brethren. Our Lord never wearies of reiterat- 
ing this truth of divine forgiveness as forming one 
fact with human forgiveness. “If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you; but if ye forgive not men_ their 
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trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father for- 
give you.” This too is the emphatic lesson of the 
parable from which our text is taken. Forgiveness 
is not, Christ would teach Peter, the remission of 
a right, but the discharge of a natural duty, a 
natural function of the Christian life, without 
which it could not exist. 

Forgiveness, my brethren, is the most funda- 
mental truth of the Christian life, and we cannot 
give too earnest heed to this practical aspect of it 
in our daily life. [Just think how that God’s for- 
giveness of us is in the same measure with_our 
forgiveness of our brethren. » Pause, therefore, for a 





moment, and reflect. If this is true, how often then 
do we rise from our knees_as unforgiven as before 
we knelt ! Consider, moreover, the solemn mockery 
of our confessions and prayers, We _confess that 
we_have done-that-which we ought not to have 
done, and we have left undone that which we 
ought to have done, and we pray God to forgive 
us, as we forgive our brethren ; and scarcely have 
we risen from our knees, scarcely gone forth from 
the house of God, when the evil spirit of envy and 
malice, and lust and hate, is rife as ever within 
us; and if we but pause to consider it, we must 
discover that our sins are still upon us. We have 
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refused to forgive the hundred pence, and so God 
requires at our hands the ten thousand talents. 
What a faithful description have we in this 
parable of the spirit in which we at times crave 
for forgiveness. When our sins overtake us with 
painful retribution, in the anticipation of personal 
suffering, in the fear of coming doom, we cry out 
in our alarm, and our cry is but too often the shriek 
of selfishness, foreboding loss, and arises from no 
true conception of the exceeding sinfulness of our 
sin. Our daily self-indulgence has blinded us to 
everything save our pleasure and pain; we know | 
nothing of that holiness that may be won only 
through anguish and tribulation, and our sin 
becomes the parent of a dangerous folly, of a wild 
infatuation, We conceive that our unmanly cries, 
our degrading self-abasements, our grovellings in 
the dust—which are all the offspring of a frightened 
selfishness—will prevail on a holy and just God 
to withhold His judgments: and thus our very 
repentance needs to be repented of well-nigh as 
deeply as our sin. And this repentance of selfish 
fear may further be discerned in its fruits; for 
whereas true repentance rouses man to humility, 
tenderness, and love, this, its counterfeit, sours the 
temper and hardens the heart; and, really un- 
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touched by divine forgiveness, we would show our 
zeal for God’s kingdom in visiting others with that 
severity which we should have exercised towards 
ourselves. And,as though to make up for our own 
deficiencies, we charge others with theirs, and seek 
to quiet the remonstrances of conscience against 
our own sins by exhibiting an unsparing severity 
to the shortcomings of others. Are not we all 
familiar with such characters, with such self- 
constituted judges of their brethren, who, as 
Butler puts it in Hudibras— 


“ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to”? 
Against all such false repentances Christ would 
warn us. “ By their fruits,’ He would say, “ye shall 
know them.” God’s forgiveness is a deliverance 
from this evil censoriousness, this unforgiving 
spirit ; if, therefore, you are hard and unmerciful ; 
if you are slow to recognize worth, and quick to 
chide failings ; if you cherish wrath, or envy, or ill- 
will, or personal resentment—then be assured you 
have not God’s forgiveness; for God’s forgiveness 
is a deliverance from all those sins of heart and 
spirit. Of what worth, then, are your confessions, 
your ready tears, your prayers for forgiveness, the 


while you nurse lust and hatred, even the spirit of 
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murder, in your hearts? “Bring no more these 
vain oblations ; the incense of your prayers is an 
abomination ; your Sabbaths and appointed feasts 
my soul hateth: wherefore when ye spread forth 
your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you: yea, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not hear.” 
Yes, my brethren, the relentless and cruel thought, 
the bitter word, the merciless act, exclude us from 
divine forgiveness, and bring our very Christianity 
into suspicion, And what a terrible retribution, 
moreover, must such wrongs against our neighbour 
entail ; for God’s loving-kindness and mercy are 
over all His children, and He has shown how dear 
they are to His Fatherly love; for if we shut out 
from our forgiveness, or cause to stumble, even the 
weakest of these, the Almighty God becomes the 
Champion and Avenger of His wronged child, and 
dooms the offender to the wages of his sin, even 
to darkness and spiritual death. Mark well the 
sin and its doom: if we shut out our brother from 
our love, God shuts us out from the universe of His 
love; if we exact the one hundred pence, God 
requires of us the ten thousand talents. The un- 
forgiving is ever the unforgiven. 

Divine forgiveness is, as we have_seen, restoration 
to communion with God, deliverance from the very 
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spirit of evil; and this is one and the same thing 
with man’s forgiveness of his brother. But let 
us try and get a more definite conception of what 
human forgiveness is. Let us take different cases. 
Suppose, in the first instance, the man to whom a 
wrong has been done should say— 

I, “I forgive, but hope that the fellow and I may 
never meet again.’ Now, it is clear that this is 
no true forgiveness; it is a mere remission of the 
conventional penalties .of the offence, not a re- 
mission of the wrong. In fact, it is an indulging 
of the offender in his wrong-doing, without any 
attempt to deliver him from it. 

II. Or, again, the person wronged might say, “I 
forgive, but the fellow is beneath contempt: I will 
not demean myself by seeking reparation.” This, 
again, is a remission of the penalty, and not of the 
wrong, and cannot any more than the former be 
called forgiveness. 

Both these instances of forgiveness may be 
rightly called zxdulgences, which we may define 
as the toleration of a wrong spirit in the offender 
at the same time that we remit the conventional 
penalty. By conventional penalty we mean the 
penalty which the sufferer can exact by human 
law or custom ; and this we may remit or enforce, 
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as true love of the penitent may dictate. Man, of 
course, cannot remit the natural consequences of 
sin, 

III. Again, the person wronged might say, “I 
forgive, else there is no divine forgiveness for me.” 
This is higher than the former, as it recognizes 
the ground of a common need on the part of both 
for divine forgiveness, but is wanting in the spirit 
of love and sympathy with the offender. 

IV. Or, finally, the offended person might say, 
“The man, in wronging me, has inflicted a deeper 
wrong on himself. From this wrongness I will 
seek to deliver him. I will convey my love as love 
to him, so that he may abjure the evil that severs 
us, that the breach between us may be healed, 
and that he may be restored to communion 
with me.” This—yes, this—is what we mean 
by human forgiveness. Man's forgiveness, then, is 
restoration of the offender to communion with all 
that_is best and holiest and godlike in us, It is 
no mere sufferance of the offender in his wrong- 











ness, for we are to do all we can to bring him 
to repentance; but a positive effort on our. part 
to lift him out of the evil spirit of his wrongness 
into communion with the godlike in us, and so 
into communion with God. “If thy brother tres- 
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pass against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, 
forgive him” (St. Luke xvii. 3); and again, “If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother” (St. Matt. 
xviii. 15). This, my brethren, is Christian forgive- 
ness: which of us fulfils it? Let us now compare 
divine and human forgiveness together ; and, by so 
comparing them, we see that true human forgive- 
ness is the exact counterpart of God’s. 

I. For inasmuch as God is ever seeking to de- 
liver the sinner from his sin and reconcile him 
to Himself; so the true Christian must endeavour 
to deliver the offender from his wrongness and 
restore him to fellowship with himself. 

2. The second parallelism, which we have already 
noticed, is that as God’s forgiveness is no deliverance 
from the penalties of sin, but from sin itself ; so true 
human forgiveness is, of course, no deliverance from 
the natural penalties of sin, as this is impossible, or 
necessarily even from the conventional, but from 
the evil spirit of wrongness that issued in the evil 
deed. 

3. A third parallelism is to be found in the fact 
that as. God cannot forgive a man unless he repents, 
so man cannot forgive his brother save he repent ; 
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for if it were possible for the unrepentant to receive 
the forgiveness of God or of his neighbour, would 
it not imply to him, “I may go on hating truth and 
holiness. I may go on hating my brethren, and 
living in selfishness and sin: neither God nor man 
cares” ? 

Thus, from whatever aspect we regard human 
forgiveness, we find it to be of exactly the same 
nature as the divine. God’s forgiveness is restora- 
tion to communion with Him: our forgiveness is 
restoration to communion with all that is holiest in 
us. Thus, through our forgiveness, through fellow- 
ship with the godlike in us, the penitent rises to 
the divine forgiveness, to fellowship with God. 
And as divine forgiveness, regarded in another 
aspect, is deliverance from sin, so true human 
forgiveness, when viewed in a like aspect, is like- 
wise deliverance from sin, as we have already seen ; 
only, of course, in a less and subordinate degree. 

We are now in a position to understand man’s 
power of binding and loosing spoken of in such 
verses as “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven” (St. Matt. xviii. 
18); and again “Whose soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye 
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retain, they are retained” (St. John xx. 23). This 
power our Lord entrusted to the Church. It was 
not a power delegated to the Apostles alone, or 
to their successors, as we can understand from the 
foregoing, and may also infer from 2 Cor, ii. 10, 
where St. Paul, writing to the Church in Corinth, 
says, “To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also: 
. .. to whom I forgave anything, for your sakes 
forgave’ I it in the person of Christ.” : Here St. 
Paul forgives a man not as an Apostle, but as a 
representative of the congregation, and forgives 
because the congregation forgives. The reason, 
moreover, that St. Paul gives as showing it to be 
their duty to forgive is instructive—“ Forgive and 
comfort him, lest he be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow.” Despairing of man’s forgiveness, 
he may despair also of the divine. Had the 
congregation visited this man with unforgiveness, it 
would have been to shut him out from their love, 
from their mercies, from the universe of God’s love, 
so far as they were a part of it, and thus to close 
up, so far as they could, the passage of possible 
return, Thus, instead of remitting his sins, they 
would have retained them, perhaps to the utter 
perdition of their unhappy brother. This preroga- 
tive of binding and loosing, this power of the keys, 
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belongs to every Christian as such, that is, so far 
as he attains to the ideal man, Hence it is that 
our Lord, the ideal and perfect man, declared, “ The 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 
Mark well, He did not say that as Son of God He 
possessed this prerogative, but as Son of Man, 
Now, the Son of Man was in perfect communion 
and fellowship with the Father in heaven, and thus 
restoration to fellowship with Him was in fullest 
measure restoration to fellowship with the Father, 
and so deliverance from sin. And, so far as the 
Spirit of the Son of Man exists in us, we too can 
admit in lesser measure the repentant, through our 
forgiveness, to the forgiveness of the Father ; we too 
can absolve. Thus, “whatsoever we loose on earth 
is loosed in heaven.” Hereby we are enabled to 
understand the significance of the words of absolu- 
tion declared by our Church to the repentant—* I 
absolve thee from all thy sins.’ These words 
may be used by every faithful follower of the Son 
of Man, but are authoritatively pronounced by the 
minister as the representative of the Church, as 
representative of all that is best and holiest and 
godlike in our humanity. And restoration to this 
communion, the Communion of Saints, is likewise 


restoration to communion with God. It is needless 
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to add that it is only the truly penitent that can 
accept the proffered absolution and fellowship. 

If we but reflect, we can discover how continually 
this power is exercised in life by every true Chris- 
tian. Who has not known from what a burthen 
he has been delivered when his confession of long 
concealed guilt has met with loving sympathy, 
with human forgiveness, where perhaps he ex- 
pected rebuke, mayhap reprobation; and how from 
this forgiveness he has gained the assurance of 
divine forgiveness? Here indeed is true absolution. 
So, likewise, every parent who has received back a 
repentant daughter, and welcomed with outstretched 
arms of forgiving love a returning prodigal, has, in 
either case, by his free forgiveness loosed from sin 
and granted absolution. On the other hand, how 
many parents are there who by refusal of forgive- 
ness have retained and intensified every transgres- 
sion of their children. The parent who refuses to 
forgive his repentant child has lost every claim to 
the forgiveness of our Father in heaven. Every 
man who by his love reclaims a wanderer from 
God’s kingdom, or lifts a brother out of the evil 
spirit of lust or hate or uncharitableness, has in 
each instance granted absolution, has in each 


instance been a fellow-worker with God. But it is 
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not the Church alone and its members which grant 
absolution. The man of the world, and society, 
which as a rule represents the aggregate of worldly 
people, likewise absolve; but their absolution is 
of the world, worldly; it is not for the sorrowful 
that seek God’s forgiveness, nor does it hold for 
anything beyond its own narrow limits here on 
earth. What society binds is most assuredly not 
bound in heaven, nor what it looses, loosed in 
heaven. Nay, society absolves those whom God 
absolves not—the man of place and the man of 
wealth, the selfish and the seducer—but binds 
with its every anathema the contrite fallen, the 
repentant Magdalenes whom God forgives. 

And, now in conclusion, my brethren, let us 
reflect on God’s forgiveness and its requirements, 
on man’s forgiveness and its responsibilities. Every 
day we are binding and loosing; and who knows 
but that there are some here this morning who 
are withholding forgiveness from some sin-laden 
souls that, still ignorant of their Father in heaven, 
can only through their forgiveness reach unto the 
Eternal Father’s. Surely, if there be such, they 
cannot have tasted Christ’s forgiveness who would 
refuse forgiveness to an erring brother, and fling 


him back into the gehenna of black despair. 
D 


FORGIVENESS. 
III. 


“ Where no law is, there is no transgression.”—ROMANS v. 13. 

“The strength of sin is the law.”—1 CORINTHIANS xv. 56. 

‘‘ Forgiving one another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven 
you.”—-EPHESIANS iv. 32. 


“Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.”—ST. MATTHEW v. 39. 


“Tf thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; and if 
he repent, forgive him.”—ST. LUKE xvii. 3, cf. ST. 
MATTHEW xyill. 15-17. 

WE purpose this evening to trace with all brevity 

the three great periods of God’s dealing with man- 

kind, and to show how the problem of forgiveness 

has been affected in each. These periods * are (1) 

the Period of Moral Insensibility ; (2) the Period 

of Law ; (3) the Period of Grace. This task once 
accomplished, we shall address ourselves to the 
explanation of those apparently conflicting com- 
mands of our Lord—“ Whosoever shall smite thee 





* See “ Ecce Homo,” ch. xx, 
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on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and 
“Tf thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him.” 

Before we enter on our subject of this evening, 
it may be well to recall a few of the conclusions we 
arrived at in our two previous sermons on the 
forgiveness of sins. Amongst others, we found 
_ that forgiveness was not a matter of transcendent 
difficulty with God, but that it had its fount and 
spring in the divine nature, and not in any external 
source or cause; that God was a just God and a 
Saviour ; yea,a just God, and therefore a Saviour, 
Further, we found that forgiveness neither undoes 
the fact of sin nor remits its penalties, but is a 
restoration of the soul that had become alienated 
through sin to communion with God, and that 
this restoration to communion carries with it a 
progressive deliverance from sin, whereby our 
alienation from our brethren is removed; and more- 
over, that the divine forgiveness proceeds in the 
exact measure of our forgiveness of our brethren ; 
“Tf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your heavenly Father forgive you.” Next, we saw 
that divine and human forgiveness are alike in kind, 
though different in degree, and that from whatever 
aspect we regarded forgiveness, we found it to be 
exactly of the same nature as the divine, In the 
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light of this truth, moreover, we came to understand 
the priestly power of our humanity—the power of 
absolving from sin—and saw that it is not the 
prerogative of an Apostolic succession, but the 
natural function of every true follower of Christ ; 
and that as a representative of the Church, as a 
representative of all that is best and most godlike 
in our humanity, the Christian minister authorita- 
tively declares to the repentant, “I absolve thee 
from all thy sins.” God’s forgiveness is restoration 
to communion with Him: true human forgiveness 
is restoration to communion with all that is holiest 
in us. ‘Thus, through our forgiveness, through 
fellowship with the godlike in us, the repentant. 
rises to the divine forgiveness, to fellowship with 
God. Restoration to the Communion of Saints is 
likewise restoration to communion with God. Thus, 
“whatsoever in the Spirit of Christ we loose on 
earth, is loosed in heaven.” 

The true doctrine of the forgiveness of sin can- 
not rest on isolated texts, but will interpret the 
general spirit of revelation, as well as explain 
individual difficulties therein. We must, however, 
bear well in mind that the Bible is the record of 
a progressive revelation, and that the subject of 


forgiveness assumed different phases, according to 
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the view taken of sin itself; for, naturally, in order 
to understand how a particular age understood 
forgiveness of sin, we must first know what they 
conceived sin to be. Now, we shall see that the 
conception of sin varied according to the enlighten- 
ment of the age. 

I. The Period of Moral Insensibility. Though 
this condition may be found existing in some in- 
dividuals of every age and nation, yet to find it 
embracing an entire people we must have recourse 
to the darkness of heathenism at the present day, to 
the old inhabitants of Canaan that were destroyed 
by Israel, or, best of all, to the ancient Greeks of 
the time of Homer, and the ages preceding him, of 
which we have an interesting account in his great 
poem, the Iliad. In this poem there is hardly the 
barest recognition of the distinction of right and 
wrong ; there is no consciousness of sin as sin; sin 
is regarded as a personal affront by the injured, 
whereas, by those unaffected by it, it is contem- 
plated with simple indifference. The age is un- 
moral, not immoral There is, accordingly, as has 
been remarked, no villain in the Iliad—not, indeed, 
that the characters are pure and true, for they are 
one and all capable of the most atrocious deeds ; 
but that the recognition of right and wrong was 
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too vague, and its observance too occasional, to 
serve as a principle for the division of mankind 
into good and bad. Like his characters, the poet 
himself was, for the most part, wanting in that 
moral discernment and moral indignation which 
give birth to the hatred of sin. At this stage 
sin did not carry with it the loss of self-respect, as 
it was nothing more than a personal affront offered 
to some individual, the effects of which could be 
wholly removed by a payment or penalty. It is 
obvious that under such circumstances no high 
virtue was possible, while the moral degradation 
which attends on the loss of self-respect was equally 
precluded. Forgiveness, in the full meaning of the 
word, as deliverance from sin, from a known or felt 
alienation from God, could not be received by such 
an immoral condition of heart. Without the con- 
sciousness of sin there is no place for forgiveness. 
II. The Period of Law. The consolidation of 
hereditary custom and traditional right into written 
law gradually made explicit the sense of right and 
justice implicit in the heart of man. “ By the law 
comes the knowledge of sin,” saith St. Paul. The 
diffusion of the knowledge of law gives every man 
a rule of conduct for himself and a criterion for the 


conduct of his neighbours. Thus mankind falls into 
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two classes, the good and the bad, accordingly as 
they observe or break this law; and the one class 
is regarded with respect, and the other with feelings 
of hatred and reprobation. This feeling of hatred 
towards the vicious has taken the place of the 
general indifference to the vicious in the first 
stage. As the knowledge of law was but partial 
among the Gentile nations, their feelings towards 
the vicious varied from indifference to hatred. 
Where, however, as among the Jews, the knowledge 
of law was fuller and more mature, their attitude 
to the sinner was that of unmixed hatred. The 
most pitiless expression of this hatred we may 
find among the Hebrews in the 1ogth Psalm. 
The result of these feelings is that a hard and 
fast line is drawn between the virtuous and the 
vicious, confining the good to the society of the 
good, and the vicious to the society of his fellows 
in guilt. We have therein a most important safe- 
guard to society—a safeguard, however, that shuts 
out the vicious from return to the circle of holiness 
and purity. As the one class rises in virtue, the 
other sinks in vice: indeed, the degradation of the 
latter is a measure of the standard that prevails 
among the former. The unofficial condemnation 
of society is still more severe than the legal one; 
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it binds a man in his sin by excluding him from 
the circle of the good; it transforms the lapse of 
human frailty into abiding sin, the passing dis- 
temper into lifelong disease. 

Thus, under the sole reign of law, men sympathize 
only with the injured. For the injurer they have 
nothing but anger and exclusion, which confirm him 
in his sin; for the office of law is to condemn; it 
cannot deliver from sin; forgiveness is therefore 
impossible under its sole and unquestioned reign. 
The most striking effects of law on man are 
condensed by St. Paul into the significant words, 
“The strength of sin is the law.” 

With the law comes the consciousness of sin, and 
thus the discipline of law is absolutely necessary to 
prepare man for a higher discipline—that of grace ; 
for without a consciousness of his sin man would 
have felt no need of grace. There can be no Gospel 
for a man without a foregoing sense of condemning 
law ; the requirements of the law teach man his 
need of the Gospel. Where there is no law there 
is no sense of sin, no felt need of forgiveness, and 
so no capacity for grace. In all instances the 
discipline of law must precede the economy of 
grace ; the thunders of Sinai, the beatitudes of the 
Mount. 
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III. The Period of Grace brings with it not only 
sympathy with the injured, but also sympathy for 
the injurer. As the law came to bind the offender 
in his sin, in his conscious breach of law, grace 
comes to loose him from his sin—the intrinsic 
disease that is destroying him—not from its 
penalties, but from the sin itself, by restoring him 
to communion with God. The rigours of the law 
have taught him his infinite need, his absolute 
helplessness, till his heart cries out for the living 
God. And God stoops to the need that calls Him 
down, and fills with His fulness the heart that is 
thirsting after Him. And from the restored com- 
munion of the child with his divine Father there 
follows a progressive deliverance from sin, the child 
growing to be more like and like unto the Father 
in whom he now essays consciously to live and 
move. And just as communion with a great and 
noble nature lifts us into higher moods, so that we 
_ become capable of loving and reverencing it, so 
fellowship with God lifts us out of our morbid 
egotisms and barren rivalries into the sanctities of 
disinterested love and self-forgetful devotion, so 
that our life becomes one of boundless aspiration 
and infinite longings, fashioned on the scale of the 


eternal. 
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The Periods of Moral Insensibility, Law, and 
Grace, though successive as a rule, co-exist also. 
Hence, we explain the apparent contradictions of 
our Lord’s commands, “ When smitten on the right 
cheek, turn the other,” and “If thy brother trans- 
gress against thee, rebuke him.” These commands 
are illustrations of a well-defined principle which 
lay at the foundation of our Lord’s teaching and 
St. Paul’s. This principle is, that while we should 
resent an act of conscious and deliberate wrong- 
doing, we should not resent an act of unconscious 
wrong-doing. The rightness of such a principle 
at once commends itself to our judgment. In the 
light of this principle, then, let us examine the fore- 
going precepts—“If thy brother trespass against 
thee, rebuke him,” and “When smitten on the 
right cheek, turn the other also.’ At the outset 
we may remark that these appear to be in direct 
conflict. The first requires us to resent a wrong; 
the second as distinctly forbids it. We discover the 
solution of the problem by studying the context 
in which they occur. We find that these com- 
mands apply to different classes.* The first deals 
with our duty towards an offending heathen; the 





* See “Ecce Homo,” ch. xxiii., to which we are here 
largely indebted. 
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second directs us how we are to act towards an 
offending brother. “ Brother” was the term used by 
early Christians in speaking of each other; hence 
the precept, “If thy brother trespass against thee,” 
etc., treats of a wrong committed by a Christian 
brother, who, if, despite rebuke, he persisted in his 
‘conscious wrongness of spirit, was to be treated 
henceforth asa heathen. Turning to the other com- 
mands, we find throughout the opening chapter of 
the Sermon on the Mount that though the heathen 
are not directly specified, the relation of Christ’s 
followers to them is continually dealt with ; for His 
followers are to regard themselves as lights amid 
the darkness of heathenism, as men doomed to 
meet insults and reviling, cruelty and persecution, 
from the heathen world. The use of the word 
“enemy ” in the forty-fourth verse of that chapter 
points to the same conclusion ; for it cannot apply 
to a fellow-Christian on this first publication of the 
Gospel, seeing that it distinguished its adherents so 
sharply from the surrounding world. The gloomy 
foreboding which saw an enemy in a fellow-Chris- 
tian belongs not to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Moreover, the words, “ Whosoever shall compel thee 
to goa mile, go with him twain,” refer to Roman 
officials, who had the right of impressing into their 
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service for limited distances the members of subject 
States. Seeing now that the commands, “Turn the 
other cheek,” and “Rebuke an offending brother,” 
refer to different classes, their supreme reasonable- 
ness at once discloses itself. The follower of Christ 
who wronged his fellow-Christian, did so with a 
clear consciousness of the wrong; his conduct was 
a breach of known obligation, and was therefore to _ 
be resented. “Rebuke him,” our Lord commands, 
and rest not content till he submit and acknowledge 
the claims of dishonoured brotherhood. Such was 
to be their attitude towards their fellow-Christians ; 
but in relation to the injurious heathen they were 
to act differently ; their attitude to such was to be 
that of passive endurance: “ Love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse you,” etc. They are to bear 
themselves thus because the heathen, as such, 
transgressed no known duty, was bound by no ties 
of brotherhood, and, therefore, could violate none. 
To resent the injurious treatment of such was 
therefore unreasonable. “Whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to remark that in the 
first ages of Christianity, a Jew would come under 
the category of a brother, as almost all the Apostles 
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and first teachers, while Christians, were devout 
Jews. 

Now that we have grasped the principle by 
which Christian conduct was to be guided, we shall 
proceed to show how exactly it was observed by 
our Lord Himself when exposed to insult and injury. 
Throughout His ministry every wrong inflicted on 
Him by the Jews was resented in words of un- 
measured rebuke and condemnation, while Sodom 
and Gomorrha were described as less guilty than 
His own generation; but the contrast comes out 
most clearly when summoned before His judges. 
Before the high priest His words are full of indig- 
nation and menace—“ Hereafter ye shall see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven.” When 
smitten by an officer of the high priest (St John 
Xviii. 22, 23), our Lord resents the injustice, and 
thus rebukes him: “If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest thou 
me?” This is not turning the other cheek, but 
emphatically a rebuke of an offending brother. 

But at the judgment-seat of Pilate the bearing 
of our Lord is wholly different. There He uttered 
no threat, displayed no sign of resentment, but 
calmly exonerated Pilate from the chief guilt in His 
condemnation. “ He that delivereth me to you hath 
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the greater sin.” In like manner on the Cross, His 
prayer of forgiveness for his murderers refers not to 
the Jews, but to the Roman soldiers, as we may see 
from the significant words, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Our Lord’s 
example is the practical interpretation of His 
commands. 

Let us advert now to St. Paul’s teaching and 
conduct as embodying this principle. We shall 
content ourselves with only two illustrations, In 
1 Cor. v. 9 we read: “I wrote unto you... not to 
company with fornicators: yet not altogether with 
fornicators of this world, . . . for then ye must needs 
go out of the world. But... if any man that is 
called a brother be a fornicator, ... with such an 
one, do not even eat.” The rationale of this distinc- 
tion is obvious: the Christian brother who lived in 
the practice of impurity was guilty of violating the 
most solemn obligations ; whereas, the heathen 
fornicator was not conscious of a breach of law. 
Again, though St. Paul submitted to every form of 
insult and injury from without, he did not tolerate, 
even for a moment, disrespect from within, He 
passively endured the reproach of scoffer and 
heathen, but was quick to rebuke a brother that 
had offended ; and this because the heathen or 
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infidel was unconscious of breaking any obligation ; 
whereas, the Christian brother was offending in the 
face of duty and conscience. 

_ Let us now return to the question of forgiveness 
as affected by Christ’s commands. These require 
us not in any case to act from mere personal feel- 
ing. The only action that the injured might take 
was in the case of a brother who was to be brought 
before the Church; and this action was not to be 
a measure of retaliation, or the outcome of mere 
personal feeling, but to proceed from the Christlike 
motive of delivering a brother from the evil of his 
sin. The spirit of revenge or retaliation was to be 
exorcised wholly from the Christian heart. This 
was to be the first stage of Christian forgiveness, 
and there could be no forgiveness without it. 

But, further, our Lord commanded, “If any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloke also:” ze, if their heathen 
neighbours stripped them of any of their posses- 
sions, they were to offer no resistance. And why? 
Because, in the first instance, they were not to 
proceed against the injurious heathen merely on. 
the ground of their personal loss or inconvenience ; 
for just as all personal feeling and desire of selfish 
revenge were to be eliminated from the Christian 
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life, so they were not to suffer mere personal loss 
or inconvenience to move them to prosecute the 
heathen aggressor, and, unless actuated by some 
higher motive than personal loss, they were not to 
proceed at all against him. Our Lord taught His 
disciples to be ready to lose all for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake, and that the special circumstances 
had now arisen which called for this sacrifice. 
And the disciples did not prove unequal to the 
sacrifice required ; for the early Christians, we read, 
“took joyfully the spoiling of their goods.” But 
though they were not to proceed against the 
injurious heathen on the ground of selfish loss, was 
it not incumbent on them to do so with a view to 
restoring him to a better mind; for this was indeed 
a Christian aim ? 

But to restore a heathen to a better mind, and 
that before a heathen court, could only seem 
hopeless, even to the most sanguine, and could not 
fail to embroil them with the various executives 
under which they lived, and so turn them. from 
their great task of the regeneration of humanity at 
large. The whole tone indeed of society had to be 
leavened with the Spirit of Christ before such action 
could have availed in the least. Had the Apostles 
and early teachers of Christianity prosecuted their 
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individual rights or aims before heathen tribunals ; 
had St. Paul turned aside from the gigantic work of 
his Apostolate to seek redress for personal losses, 
or bring home to the offender the sense of justice 
through the secular arm, the evangelization of the 
world would have been checked at the outset, and 
the light that came down from heaven would have 
been extinguished amid the conflicting aims and 


egotisms of the injurer and the injured. 


FORGIVENESS, 
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“If thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive 
him.”—ST. LUKE xvii. 3 [Rev. Version]. mp * 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.”—ST. MATTHEW x#vit-e 
[Rev. Version]. 
WITH a view to a clearer apprehension of our 
subject of this morning, it will be advisable to give 
a resumé of part of our last sermon on the subject of 
forgiveness. In the latter half of that sermon we 
dealt with the apparently conflicting commands of 
our Lord—“If thy brother trespass against thee, 
rebuke him,” and “ When smitten on the right cheek, 
turn the other also.” We saw how that the first of 
these requires us to resent the wrong, while the 
second as distinctly forbids it. The solution of this 
difficulty we found, on examination, in the fact that 
these commands apply to different classes. The 
first deals with Christian duty towards an offending 
brother, the second with Christian duty towards 
an offending heathen ; and thereby their supreme 
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reasonableness was at once disclosed. For the fol- 
lower of Christ who wronged his fellow-Christian, 
did so with a clear consciousness of the wrong ; his 
conduct was a breach of known duty, and was there- 
fore to be resented. “Rebuke him,’ our Lord com- 
mands, and rest not content till he submit. But in 
relation to the injurious heathen, they were to act 
differently : their attitude was to be that of passive 
endurance. ‘When snaitten on the right cheek,” 
they were to “turn the other.” “If any man take 
thy coat, let him have thy cloke also.” They were 
to bear themselves thus because the heathen, as such, 
transgressed no known duty, was not consciously 
bound by any ties of brotherhood, and therefore 
could violate none, To resent the injurious treat- 
ment of such was therefore unreasonable. We 
next remarked that in the conception of Primitive 
Christianity, the Jew was naturally regarded as 
a brother; for our Lord, the Apostles, and first 
teachers, were devout Jews. Having thus grasped 
the principle by which Christian conduct was to be 
guided, we adverted to its practical realization by 
our Lord Himself, especially dwelling on the con- 
trast in His bearing before the high priest's tribunal 
and the judgment-seat of Pilate. Before the high 
priest His words were instinct with threatening 
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and rebuke—* Hereafter ye shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven ;” and when 
smitten by an officer of the high priest, our Lord 
resented the injustice, and thus rebuked him—“ If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” This is not a turning 
of the other cheek, but emphatically the rebuke of 
an offending brother. But before Pilate’s judgment- 
seat how differently our Lord bears Himself.. There 
He uttered no threat, displayed no sign of resent- 
ment, but calmly exonerated Pilate from the chief 
guilt in His condemnation. “He that delivered 
Me unto you has the greater sin.” In like manner, 
His prayer for the forgiveness of His murderers 
was offered up not for the Jews, but for the Roman 
soldiers. “Father, forgive them,” etc. The great 
postulate underlying our Lord’s commands is that 
we are not in any case to act from mere personal 
feeling, or in the spirit of retaliation, but from the 
Christlike motive cf delivering a brother from the 
evil of his sin. So when a brother sinned, he was to 
be rebuked, to bring him to a knowledge of his sin, 
because he sinned against the light he had; but 
when a heathen sinned, he was to be left alone, as 
he had not sinned against known light and truth. 
On the same principle our Lord bade His followers 
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not to resent the unjust spoiling of their goods. 
“Tf any man take away thy coat, let him,” etc 
They were no more to proceed against the injurious 
heathen merely from personal loss and incon- 
venience, than to resent insult or injury merely on 
grounds of personal feeling or revenge. Thus, they 
were not to take action at all, unless actuated by 
higher motives than personal wrong or personal loss. 
But, though the early Christian was not to proceed 
against the heathen aggressor on the ground of 
_ revenge or selfish loss, was it not incumbent on him 
to do so with a view to restoring the offender to a 
better mind as a brother-man, or, in the interests of 
the State of which he was a member, to punish the 
offence as one tending to the overthrow of social 
order. But to restore a heathen to a better mind, 
and that before a heathen tribunal, could only seem 
Utopian, even to the most sanguine, and would 
only have served to embroil the rising Faith with 
the various executives under which it worked, and 
so have checked at the outset the evangelization of 
the world. 

The other and indirect duty which seems to 
have been overlooked by the commands of Christ, 
zé. the obligation to prosecute the offender when 


his offence was one tending to the overthrow of 
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social order, was necessarily foregone under the 
special circumstances of the time. The paramount 
duty of devotion to mankind at large dispensed, 
for the time being, with their obligations to their 
respective states. The heathen powers, which they 
could neither countenance nor resist, were to be 
let alone, and let fall, finally, through their own 
inherent viciousness and weakness. Besides, their 
work at the outset was not to be the reorganization 
of the outer forms of social life, but the creation of 
a new spirit. They were to reform from within, 
outward. For the time being they were to be 
men without a country, and so without political 
obligations, and thus released from the duty of 
prosecution on behalf of social order. 

Such was the duty of primitive Christians under 
the special circumstances of the time; but change 
of circumstances brought about change in the 
mode of action enjoined by our Lord, though no 
change in the feeling or motive required by Him. 
This change of circumstances has arisen from the 
continuous approximation of the outer forms of 
social life to the Christian spirit, from the leavening 
of society with Christian ideas, and the more or 
less imperfect reconciliation of Church and State. 
The Christian can no longer hold aloof from his 
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share in promoting social reform and maintaining 
social order, and to this end action in the case of 
wrong is imperative, where by wrong we mean 
deliberate insult or injury; but such action must 
in all cases be taken, not from personal motives, 
but for the sake of the offender and the brother- 
hood. Nay, more: Christian duty requires us to 
suffer wrong, rather than to appeal to law or 
authority, unless there is more at stake than the 
avenging of private loss or wounded feeling. A 
Christian may not prosecute for purely selfish ends, 
but only on a brother’s behalf, or in discharge of a 
public duty. But while we clearly recognize the 
Christian obligation to refrain from the avenging 
of purely personal wrongs, we must beware of 
confounding with true Christian forgiveness that 
emasculated egotism which meets all wrong with 
quiet endurance, as though it were but a personal 
affront ; which regards an injury ignored as a sin 
forgiven, an injustice glossed over as a transgression 
absolved. Such forgiveness is treason to holiness, 
is but a form of self-indulgence, and shows a fatal 
confusion between personal and righteous resent- 
ment—the mark of a mind full of itself, and devoid 
of a true love and sense of right. Willingness to 
bear with quietude a deliberate injury, or preference 
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of peace to conflict, are characteristics of an easy- 
tempered and unspiritual nature, which, rather 
than suffer the tumult of a righteous indignation, 
sacrifices its claims to the bribes of a self-indulgent 
ease. With this error of glossing over moral wrong 
as a thing indifferent, the Patriarch Joseph is 
chargeable, when he bade his brothers “not to be 
angry with themselves,” inasmuch as God had 
overruled for good the crime they had committed. 
But the ignoring of a sin, or the good which, 
through an overruling Providence, follows from its 
commission, cannot in any way lessen the burthen 
of its turpitude. Christian truth and purity require 
that any change in our attitude to the offender 
should only arise in response to a change in his 
temper and spirit; for Christian forgiveness can 
not be given, save to the broken spirit and the 
contrite in heart. 

From this form of counterfeit forgiveness, we 
shall now turn to a very prevalent characteristic of 
society, which-is in direct conflict with the spirit 
of forgiveness, and with which we are all too well 
conversant, z.¢. censoriousness, or the judging spirit. 
This spirit of rash and heedless criticism sets us 
in an unfriendly. and unreceptive attitude to our 
fellow-men ; and, while for the most part it makes 
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us blind to merit, it makes us quick to discern. 
failings, and daily entices the unwary, and even the 
wise, into precipitate and self-trammelling judg- 
ments; and mere impressions are thereby converted 
into final conclusions, which commit us to a certain 
definite view of a man, and so close our hearts to 
any fresh revelation that further intercourse with 
him may give. Every action and utterance are 
wrested into harmony with the conception so 
hastily formed, and thus, through the action of 
our irreverent criticism, we condemn ourselves to 
ignorance of a brother’s character and to blindness 
of a brother’s worth. Irreverent, indeed, this is, 
and presumptuous in the highest degree to pass 
judgment on inner life and on unknown capacities, 
and on the indefinite possibilities within the reach 
of any child of man. Yet the feebler our discern- 
ment,’ the meaner our capacity, the fewer our 
spiritual graces, the more assurance have we in 
pronouncing such baseless and unjust judgments. 
If we were only to pause and think for a moment 
what such idle judgments involve, we should 
scarcely fail to see the awful profanity we are 
guilty of when, after our indolent and shallow 
fashion, we presume to pass sentence on the infinite 
spirit of a child of God. This censorious spirit is 
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likewise slanderous, of the evil one, evil; as its 
contrary, the forgiving spirit, is large, divine, and 
full of expectation; full of the reverence of an 
undefined hope in the presence of even the meanest 
son of man, because he is likewise a son of God. 

In the foregoing we have been dealing with that 
irreverent and thoughtless temper which manifests 
itself in hasty judgments, but not with that temper 
of ill-will which gives birth to malicious judgments ; 
for ill-will can never behold or think of its object 
but it surges with malicious envy, or vents its 
venom in slanderous or unjust censure. But such 
ill-will, mean suspiciousness, and distrust betray 
the nature of their source, and disclose a heart 
which, empty of better things, of largeness, self- 
knowledge, and reverence for others, is the scene 
where petty jealousies and envyings, meanness of 
mind, and smallness of spirit, keep unhallowed 
festival and revel. 

But, turning aside from these contraries of the 
forgiving spirit, let us turn to those who cherish 
no empty chambers in their hearts for the carousal 
of any unclean spirit that may choose to enter ; 
who are really struggling to overcome the tempta- 
tion of yielding to rash judgments or irreverent 
criticism ; who are striving to hold all men in 
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reverence as beings of infinite possibilities, as 
children of the Almighty Father. Let us consider 
the spirit in which such should live and work. 
First, then, it is patent to all how often a genuine 
desire of kindness fails to attain its purpose from 
some infelicity or want of sympathy in the manner 
of doing it. The imperfect or ungenial manner, 
however, let it be borne in mind, is merely the 
index of an imperfect and half-sympathetic spirit ; 
for the outward manner is the expression of the 
inward feeling. Such ungenialness in our acts of 
kindness robs them of their intended value; they 
discover a spirit only half-gracious ; they show that 
our acts are not the product of pure goodwill. 
Again, if our remonstrances against individual 
wrong betray the swellings of irritation or the 
undertones of a wounded self-love, the heart, but 
now smitten with regret, will drown in the floods 
of what it deems a just resentment, the rising 
utterance of its contrition ; and thus we shall have 
but inflamed the wound we sought to heal, and so 
far from forgiving our brother, from delivering him 
from his injurious spirit, we shall have but con- 
firmed and rooted him therein. Forgiveness and 
love, to be effectual, must be free of every defile- 


ment of self; and, when failure attends on our 
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efforts to recover the alienated love of a brother, 
or deliver him from his wrongness of spirit, if in 
the midst of our disappointment we are conscious 
of irritation and wounded pride, we discover, alas! 
that it was not the pure spirit of forgiveness that 
prompted our overtures, but one largely mixed 
with self-regarding motives, of whose inward 
presence the sense of irritation is the unfailing 
outward sign. But this knowledge, however 
humbling, will be instructive ; it will teach us that 
every effort, however imperfect, to manifest a for- 
giving spirit to the unfriendly, endows us with the 
insight of a purer spirit of forgiveness, and of a 
profounder unselfishness yet to be won. 

In conclusion, then, all indulgence of personal 
resentment is absolutely forbidden. The wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God; but no 
law of Christ forbids—nay, rather the very Spirit 
of Christ calls for true moral resentment—that 
righteous anger which knows no taint of ill-will 
or wounded self-love, but which, springing from 
pure hatred of sin, suffers even a personal anguish 
over lost goodness, and is troubled into indignant 
tears in the presence of self-chosen blindness and 
deliberate guilt. 


FORGIVENESS. 
V. 


“Every one who shall speak a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but unto him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit it shall not be forgiven.”—Sr. 
LUKE xii. Io [Rev. Version]. 

“If any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he 
shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin 
not unto death.”—1 JOHN v. 16 [Rev. Version]. 


IN our last sermon on the subject of forgiveness 
we dealt with the necessary modifications which 
an entire change of conditions has introduced in 
the mode of action enjoined by our Lord, and as 
the conclusion of our inquiry we found that when 
we suffer a wrong which affects society as well, we 
are bound to prosecute on behalf of society, or the 
brotherhood. But should the wrong not affect 
society, yet should it appear that it were for the 
best welfare of the offender, we lie under a like 
obligation; but if neither of these motives is 
possible to act upon, then neither on the ground 
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of mere personal loss nor of wounded feeling are 
we to take action at all. This appears to be the 
character that Christian conduct should assume 
in modern life, both as to action, motive, and 
feeling. 

We next adverted to that counterfeit of the 
true forgiving spirit which treated all wrongs as 
personal affronts, which conceived in its emasculate 
egotism that a sin ignored may be regarded as a 
sin absolved. From this counterfeit we passed on 
to its contrary—the judging or censorious spirit, 
which, through its irreverent temper and rash, self- 
trammelling judgments, condemns itself to igno- 
rance of a brother’s character and blindness to a 
brother’s worth. Elsewhere we have shown that 
this spirit tends to elicit all that is worst in our 
brother, and to bind him more firmly than ever 
in his sin. We saw further that the meaner our 
capacities, the fewer our spiritual graces, the more 
ready we are to commit ourselves to such baseless 
and pernicious judgments. We then dwelt on the 
reasons that should give us pause ere we surrender 
ourselves to the profanity of such reckless criticism, 
or presume to pass sentence on the unseen spirit 
and the infinite possibilities of a child of God. 

After thus dealing with the counterfeit and con- 
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trary of true forgiveness, we finally considered 
certain true yet imperfect phases of the forgiving 
spirit: how that a genuine desire of forgiveness 
often fails to attain its object through some infeli- 
city of manner or want of sympathy, which robs 
the goodness of all its grace; or, again, if our words, 
when perforce they assume the form of remon- 
strance, breathe of irritation or the undertones of 
wounded self-love, the heart we are seeking to win 
to a better spirit naturally meets our overtures 
with instinctive resistance, and drowns the rising 
utterance of its contrition in the flood of what it 
deems a just resentment. If our forgiveness, there- 
fore, is to be effectual, it must be free from every 
taint of self-love. But, supposing we are faithful 
to the Christian spirit, should we ask ourselves how 
far does our power of absolving extend, the answer 
is clear: its bounds are co-extensive with human 
transgression and human sin; for restoration to 
the Communion of Saints is likewise restoration to 
‘communion with God. But what of the unpardon- 
able sin? how does it bear on the doctrine of 
forgiveness? Let us now address ourselves to the 
examination of this problem; but, first of all, let us 
try and gather the meaning of the unpardonable 


sin itself, or sin against the Holy Ghost. We 
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shall best understand this by making an apparent 
digression. 

In the far-distant ages God the Father revealed 
Himself in the divine works of nature; the heavens 
declared the glory of God, and the firmament 
showed His handiwork; day unto day uttered 
speech, and night unto night showed knowledge. 
But the revelation fell unheeded ; the ears of men 
were closed to the burden of the universe, and so, 
in retributive doom, men lost sight of the Creator 
in the creature, and the works that revealed God, 
hid from faithless hearts the God they revealed, and 
men in their darkness conceived God to be such 
an One as themselves—angry, malicious, unjust, 
untrue. And so, to meet the need of His erring 
children, God further revealed Himself; for the 
revelation of nature was incomplete. It could not 
contain Him; it was only the dawn heralding the 
full day that was to be. And so in due time there 
came forth from the bosom of the Father God the 
Son, who revealed the Father unto men. But 
though in the Son dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, yet the revelation was still incomplete; 
for as the Son of God walked through the quiet 
villages of Galilee, by the Lake of Tiberias, or 
through the streets of Jerusalem, many a pious 
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Jew might honestly have refused to acknowledge 
His Divinity,—God was still wzthout the heart of 
man. And so at last, on the day of Pentecost, came 
the crowning revelation of the Trinity—the revela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, or God revealed in the 
heart of man. The cycle of revelation was now 
complete. God now manifested Himself no longer 
merely in the works of nature, no longer even in 
the divine Son, but now in Pentecostal fulness 
revealed Himself to the heart of man. Anda 
change in man’s relations to God was thereby 
established. Sins against the Father and the Son 
may be sins of ignorance, for the Father and the 
Son may still be unrecognized, still unknown, still 
outside man; but sin against the Holy Ghost— 
God revealed in man—can be no sin of ignorance ; 
it is sin against known light and truth and love; 
and the volume of these—of light and truth and love 
—the Spirit’s utterance, grows daily larger in the 
faithful heart: their range takes wider sweep, and 
the divine life grows fuller in depth and breadth ; 
for the Holy Spirit takes the before unknown 
things of the Father and the Son, and reveals them 
to the heart that yearneth after them. The Spirit 
is ever guiding into the onward infinite of truth 
and goodness. 
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And all cold and deliberate transgression against 
known truth and duty breaks off, so far as it 
extends, communion with the Spirit of God; and 
this is sin against the Holy Spirit which cannot 
be forgiven. We are now better able to understand 
the words of Christ—“ Every one who shall speak 
a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but unto him that blasphemeth against the 
Holy Spirit it shall not be forgiven.” In other 
words, a man sins against the Holy Spirit when he 
deliberately chooses evil or falsehood in preference 
to known righteousness and truth; not through 
wild passion, nor altogether from abounding pre- 
judice, but from motives of cold self-love, gain, 
envy, or ambition. This—yes, this—is sin against 
the Holy Spirit—sin against God revealed in the 
heart of man; and he who commits it is beyond 
the teaching of the Spirit now; for he has driven 
forth the Spirit, and without Him there can be no 
forgiveness, no restoration to communion with God. 
Forgiveness while such a state continues is impos- 
sible. And the evil consequence of such a state, if 
persevered in, is awful in the extreme: the man 
comes to confuse good with evil, light with dark- 
ness, the spirit of hypocrisy and falsehood with the 
Spirit of truth, 
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As sin against the Holy Ghost is cold and 
deliberate sin against God revealed within the 
heart of man, so sin against the Son of God is 
either sin of infirmity or sin of ignorance—sin 
against God revealed without ; God is still wholly 
or partially unknown therein, This sin of infirmity 
or ignorance, we feel, builds no dark barrier between 
God and us. One uplifted look of contrition, one 
burst of repentant sorrow, and the cloud is swept 
away that hid us from light and life, from the 
presence of our God. 

Alas! that the consciousness of infirmity and 
ignorance in ourselves fails to make us more tender 
and forgiving to the failings of others. When we 
see a brother fall into a sin of infirmity, of temper, 
conceit, self-will, or one of the many sins which, 
though alien to the life of Christ, yet do not 
wholly sever therefrom, we but too often give way 
to suspicion, censure, or dislike ; we harshly rebuke, 
or spread the tale of a brother’s failing, or look 
upon him in the spirit of suspicion or ill-will ; or, by 
a transcendent effort of our charity, we venture to 
hope that some day he will burst these lingering 
bonds of selfhood and come unto himself. But this 
is not in keeping with the injunction of Christian 
love. “If any man see his brother sin a sin not unto 
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death, he shall ask, and God will give him life for 
them that sin not unto death.” Here St. John 
requires us not to judge, not to censure our sinning 
brother, but to pray for him; and the promise is 
that God shall give us life for our brother, full 
forgiveness, restoration to fellowship with the 
divine in us—that fellowship which we have with 
the Father and the Son. Here St. John sets forth 
man’s absolving power towards his fellow-man. 
God makes us channels of His grace, and gives us 
life for our sinning brother. . 

But, to return from the forgiveness of sins of 
impulse or ignorance to the unpardonable sin, let 
us first ask, why is such sin unpardonable? We 
have already seen that the unpardonable sin 
is, elementarily, sin wrought in cold, calculating 
selfishness against known duty or truth or love. 
As for such sins, whether sins of vindictiveness, 
revenge, cruelty, envy, falsehood, impurity, unfor- 
givingness, these cannot be forgiven. It is impos- 
sible to do anything for the man who wilfully 
chooses these as his practice, from whatever 
motives. Such a spiritual condition shuts out 
the Spirit of God; and if the Spirit be shut out, 
how is repentance possible? There can be no 
restoration to communion so long as this state is 
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persevered in. For, says the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (vi. 4), “As touching those who 
were once enlightened, and tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the divine nature, 
and then fell away, it is impossible to renew them 
again unto repentance, so long as they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put Him 
to an open shame.” Yes, so long as they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh. Is there not, 
my brethren, a world of revelation in these words ? 
Do they not explain why, day after day, week after 
week, year after year, the Word of God takes such 
little effect on men’s lives? How can it? How can 
the life of Christ come home to those who, in the 
secret recesses of their hearts, are crucifying Christ, 
are preferring to His claims the seductions of gain 
or ambition; aye, and that gain made, or place won, 
by petty deceits, or the thousand and-one dis- 
honesties of trade and office? If there are such here, 
do you wonder that all these years the Word of 
God has not renewed you, has not lifted you into a 
higher life? Wonder not. So long as your lives are 
such God declares unto you, it is impossible. And 
as for you daughters of fashion, indolent women 
that live at ease, or you whose sole aim is success in 


society, or large establishments, at whatever sacrifice 
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of truth or true affection, do ye wonder that the 
Word of God fails to lift you into earnestness of 
life, and give you the virtues that the true mothers 
and sisters of men should have? Wonder not. So 
long as your lives are thus ephemeral, steeped in 
frivolity, lost on trivialities, the Eternal declares 
unto you, it is impossible. Young men and women, 
you whom God calls to be His workers in this 
world, you who, with your wealth of unwasted 
faculties and affections, are the stuff of which 
God’s heroes and martyrs are made, do you 
wonder that God’s summons falls so coldly on your 
ear—the summons that calls you to join the ranks 
of Christ’s army, and fight faithfully as His soldiers 
against sin and wickedness ? Wonder not. So long 
as you are wasting your hearts on indolence, 
worldliness, or ambition, aye, or mayhap soiling 
them with foul thoughts or the stain of impure 
deeds, the Almighty Himself declares unto you, it 
is impossible. It may indeed be that the Spirit of 
God has still some part in the man who is nursing 
unforgivingness, or falsehood, or impurity in his 
heart ; for some elements, some influences of the 
nature he draws from his divine Father, may long 
resist the life of sin; but these must finally dis- 
appear if the man still cling to the sin that is 
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destroying him, and the voice that tells man so, tells 
him of his unpardonable state, is an utterance of the 
truest mercy to rouse him to repentance. Out of 
this evil condition he must come, else there can be 
no life of the Spirit for him, no forgiveness. These 
sins are sins against the Holy Spirit ; they shut us 
out from the divine life. On the other hand, there 
are sins of impulse, of temper, and conceit, which, 
though hurtful to the soul’s communion with God, 
yet do not break it off. There are sins of ignorance 
against God, only as yet revealed wethout, which 
may involve us in suffering, though not in spiritual 
darkness; and all these may co-exist in some degree 
with communion with God—may be forgiven. The 
stream of God’s grace is not barred by these sins, 
but, rather, it sweeps them away and delivers us 
from their thraldom. 

Now let us turn once more from God’s forgive- 
ness of us to our forgiveness of our neighbour. 
And, first of all, let us beware of confounding 
forgiveness with that half-pagan temper which, 
while it pretends to the name of the Christian 
virtue, can scarce through dint of expostulation 
choke down its grudge, and though strained into 
an external acquiescence, still clings fast to its 
bitterness and resentments, and contrives how little 
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and how late it shall forgive. Such forgiveness as 
this—alas! too common—is but a counterfeit of 
true partial forgiveness,—true partial forgiveness, 
we repeat, for, as we have seen, the forgiveness 
that has no reference beyond ourselves is but 
one-sided, and not the rounded and whole-hearted 
Christian virtue. Let us once more recall the 
nature of true and entire forgiveness. We have 
repeatedly seen in our previous studies that, in the 
case of wrong, our first duty is to get rid of the 
personal sense of irritation, the wounded feeling, 
the desire of revenge, as being wholly opposite 
to the Christian spirit; and these can best be 
exorcised by earnest prayer of the heart for our 
injurer, and likewise by the prayer of active deeds, 
by doing him some actual kindness, or speaking 
well of him when he cannot hear. Such kindly 
acts thus at once purify our own spirit and tend to 
bring forgiveness to our brother ; they can never 
be omitted if we would be like our Father in 
heaven, who “maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” Thus forgiveness, in all the reality of 
its power, is not a thing limited to ourselves, but 
has to do with our adversary, and in its fulness 


involves not merely our own deliverance from 
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personal resentment and wounded feeling, but 
also the deliverance of our adversary from the 
wroneness of his spiritual condition; and though 
this latter is not always within our power, yet it is 
always our duty to try and effect it. And though 
he that wronged us cling stubbornly to his wrong- 
ness, we are not thereby absolved from the effort 
to rescue him; we are not to wait till he comes 
seeking our forgiveness; but we must go to his 
deliverance, even as our Lord came to that of 
humanity, which, content to live in its sin, asked 
for no release, pleaded for no forgiveness. And, 
after the like divine example, we must make some 
sacrifice to soften our adversary and win him from 
his wrong, and so be with our Lord in all the 
travail of His forgiveness. 

And now that we have completed the study of 
our subject, in conclusion, let us remark how the 
two great Christian Sacraments are concrete ex- 
positions of the truths with which we have been 
dealing. Forgiveness, we have found, is restora- 
tion to communion with God, and Baptism proclaims 
this truth at the outset ; it authoritatively declares 
to humanity, doubtful whence it comes and whither 
it is going, that man is God’s child—not a waif 
cast upon the shore of the ocean of being, not the 
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offspring of countless chance and coincidence, not 
a son of evil ancestry, but a child of the Eternal ; 
and so endowed with powers of communion with 
Him, of restoration to the eternal fellowship after 
every lapse therefrom. And is not the Eucharist 
the Lord’s Supper faithfully received, the actual 
realization of this fellowship, this communion with 
our God and Father? Again and again when we 
have lost the true discipleship of heart, when we 
have wandered afar, and soiled our hearts with the 
fellowship of the world and its idols, we return, 
after every failure, in true contrition, but without 
despair, to this great Sacrament of Forgiveness, 
yearning again to be restored to that position 
which, by our self-will, we had forfeited; to 
participate anew in the self-surrendered will of our 
Lord; to receive renewal and strength to do our 
appointed work, and overcome our peculiar tempta- 
tions; to grasp again, with deeper humility and 
reverence, our Father’s hand, which, in the haste 
and pride of self, we had let slip; seeking, in 
short, forgiveness in all its fulness at our Father’s 
hands, restoration to His presence, restoration to 
His love. 

And the contrite spirit receives above all that it 
can ask or think ; for, in the bread broken and the 
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wine outpoured, God Himself is known, and the 
heart is one with Him in eternal fellowship. 
Is not this Sacrament of Forgiveness, my brethren, 


in all the meaning of the words—the Holy Com- 
munion ? 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


“And when He was demanded of the Pharisees, when the 
kingdom of God should come, He answered them and 
said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation : 
neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, be- 
hold, the kingdom of God is within you.”—-StT. LUKE 
XVil. 20, 21. 


THE question of the Pharisees recorded in our text 
was put to our Lord late in His ministry. The 
phrase “kingdom of God,” or “kingdom of heaven,” 
which forms the subject of this question, was one 
familiar beyond all others to the hearers of Christ. 
It was the theme of His forerunner, “ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It forms one 
of the petitions of the prayer Christ gave His 
disciples—“ Thy kingdom come,” and in our Lord’s 
direct teaching to the multitude, it was continually 
introduced in connection with the various parables 
which set forth the character of His kingdom. 
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These words were repeated month after month 
and year after year, and yet apparently the king- 
dom was as far off as ever. At last He that 
uttered them came to be regarded as an idle 
dreamer and enthusiast, and so, in the spirit of the 
scorner, the Pharisees drew nigh unto Him, and 
sought of Him with ill-disguised sneer when this 
kingdom of God should come. Christ, in reply, 
sets forth the character of the kingdom, and so 
shows thereby why they had not seen it, neither, 
indeed, were able to see it. What this character is 
as contrasted with its opposite, will appear in the 
sequel. The phrase “kingdom of God” conveys 
the idea of reformation on earth ; it is, in fact, the 
Jewish formula for the long-looked-for golden age, 
the period of perfected society, the time when 
“mercy and truth should meet together, and 
righteousness and peace should kiss each other.” 
Then, as in all subsequent times, two methods were 
taught with the view of bringing this golden age 
about: the one method was external, that of the 
world; the other internal, that of Christ. The 
former, that of the world, is based on the theory 
that character is the offspring of circumstances, 
and that if a man’s environment be made perfect. 


there must result a perfect man; if temptations be 
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removed, a pure man. Such a theory concentrates 
our attention entirely on external circumstances, 
and its whole object, consequently, is the amend- 
ment of these, to the utter neglect of the inner life 
of man. Its tendency is not to rouse men to what 
they should be, but rather to deal with them as 
they are ; its object is to establish social conditions, 
under the influence of which we may sit with 
folded hands and be fashioned into saints or heroes 
as the fancy takes us. Thus, duty is to be stripped 
of its sternness and severity, and the Christian race 
is to become an easy stroll into the Paradise of 
God. And so in our own age, our boast is not of 
its individual energy and virtues, not of its martyrs 
and heroes on field and flood, but of its material 
civilization, of its measures, social and political, of 
the good things we are to get, and not of the high 
things we ought to be. So thoroughly, alas! has 
this spirit permeated our life and ideas, that we 
have made progress identical with material well- 
being, and men prate grandiloquently nowadays 
of progress, whose sole idea of progress is that 
other men have made vast sacrifices whereof they 
have reaped the fruits. They talk as if the discovery 
of the electric telegraph in their time were an im- 
puted righteousness, and the penny press covered 
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for them a multitude of sins, If, however, we 
reflect but a moment, it will be manifest how much 
this age of vaunted progress has debased the mean- 
ing of this word; for clearly there can be no true 
progress without faithfulness and moral forward 
movement in the individual. 

I, This idea that the character of a man is the 
offspring of his environment, has been extensively 
applied in politics in all ages of the world, It is 
the conception underlying the great scheme of 
Plato’s Republic, the Eutopias of past times, the 
Socialisms of the present. In modern days politics 
are pursued with such earnestness that it seems the 
prevailing creed that men are made good by legis- 
lation. To advance the conditions of life is true 
progress indeed for those who unselfishly contribute 
to such advance, but not for such as gain by it; for 
these latter can lay no claim to merit on the ground 
of advantages which they hold merely through the 
self-sacrifice of their fellows. We have no desire 
to depreciate the importance of political measures, 
but their importance is surely overrated. It would 
seem that their chief function is to check evils and 
remove hindrances, rather than to create positive 
good. This, however, is far below the importance 
usually attached to them—an importance that is 
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heightened by the passion of political strife. 
Hence our disappointment at the small results that 
attend on those measures to which at first we 
looked for the regeneration of society. Individual 
franchise, land nationalization, free trading between 
all countries, universal enlightenment, and every 
advance in social or economical reform, whether of 
real or fancied worth, will not one whit destroy the 
power of evil, unless with the establishment of these 
there be a concurrent purification of the heart of 
man by the Spirit of Christ. It is now, I think, clear 
that the right method of establishing the kingdom 
of God on earth lies not in outward changes of our 
circumstances ; all such changes are vain, all true 
progress is hopeless without the creation of a deep, 
inspiriting faith in the individual ; in other words, 
even in politics, “the kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation.” 

II. This method has prevailed likewise in religion. 
The Pharisees of old believed that in compassing 
sea or land to proselytize to their own particular 
creeds, they were extending the kingdom on earth. 
Under a like persuasion Rome forced thousands to 
accept Christian baptism and the sovereignty of the 
Pope, and nowadays many an English Churchman 
identifies the spread of Episcopacy, many a Pres- 
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byterian, the spread of Presbyterianism, perhaps 
all Plymouth Brethren, the spread of their own 
opinions, with the extension of the kingdom of God 
on earth, But all these confound party with good- 
ness, and veil their respective egotisms under the 
guise of zeal for God. 

The aim of party is to produce uniformity in 
ritual, liturgy, or creeds. Now, uniformity which is 
external resemblance in ritual or liturgy, history 
has shown a hundred times to be impossible. 
Nature, moreover, has made no two blades of grass 
exactly alike. Is it probable that there is less 
variety in man, the highest order of being on 
earth? Membership, moreover, of the kingdom is 
not constituted by mere accuracy of theological 
belief, but by faithfulness of life. This is manifest 
both from reason and revelation ; hence, we should 
look for no uniformity of creed either. We are 
very tolerant of an imperfect practice; for, as we 
all must act, we understand how hard it is to act 
rightly. Why, then, are we not as tolerant of an 
imperfect creed? The answer is obvious: because 
men in general do not understand how hard it is 
to find truth, for they have not felt themselves 
obliged to search for it; and it seems quite easy 
to them to discover the truth. And no wonder; for 
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finding the truth is with them synonymous with 
subscribing to, or learning by rote, the creeds that 
are current among them, without examination. 
Christian belief, implying thereby a clear compre- 
hension of the articles believed, is not a whit less 
difficult than Christian practice. Hence, as there 
are all varieties in practice, so there are all varieties 
in belief, and uniformity is as impossible in the one 
as in the other. But though uniformity, which is 
a purely external thing, is impossible, unity, which 
is an internal principle, is not only possible, but 
capable of universal dominion; and this through 
men’s belief into a living Person, even Christ, 
however they may differ in other respects. In 
Him, then, the whole Church is a living unity, 
_ and not through uniformity in ritual, or liturgy, or 
creeds, for these will differ with country and race. 
The enforcement of uniformity crushes out unity, 
but unity may live amid the utmost outward 
dissimilarity. 

III. This external method, as it enhances the 
value of external uniformity, inspires in many a 
feverish eagerness to learn if they belong to the 
true Church. This is merely a revival of Pharisaic 
error, and supposes that creeds and sacraments 


will influence our lives independently of inward 
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effort. The important question to put to ourselves 
is not—do I know the truth? but, am I faithful 
to the truth I do know? Not, am I a member of 
the true Church? but, am I a faithful member of 
any Church? 

IV. Another result of this external method is to 
make the kingdom of heaven Joca/, and limit the 
operation of spiritual power to place. So it was 
with the Jews and Samaritans; so at the present 
day Christ’s presence is said to be localized in the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper, and not rather in 
the faithful recipient. The kingdom of God, as 
not being a kingdom of this world, regards all 
places and all times as alike holy; and if for 
purposes of worship, certain places or seasons are 
set apart, these are but to remind the worshipper 
that all places and all seasons should alike be kept 
holy unto the Lord, 

We will now turn our attention to the result 
of such a belief in externals on the life of the 
individual. | 

Christianity attributes growth in purity and 
holiness to an agency from within; and it is 
beyond measure rare that this change of heart 
originates in any peculiarity of the individual’s 
surroundings ; a thousand different situations would 
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have formed an equally suitable environment. But 
feeble natures, in excuse for their stunted growth, 
seek to fasten the blame of their faithlessness and 
sin on their lot. Whatever truth there is in the 
effect of environment on the characteristics of a 
race, it can hardly ever, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, be rightly applied to the case of an 
individual. And yet these idly imagine that in 
another sphere of work they would be _ better. 
Vain idea! The souls that would really be richer 
in duty in a new position are precisely those which 
borrrow no excuses for their shortcomings from 
their present position; but rather they esteem it 
full of privileges and of occasions for well-doing, 
and are grieved at their own unloving temper, 
and lack of faith. and earnestness. Yes, there 
are many who lay all their sins to the charge of 
their position and surroundings, or to anything, 
rather than themselves. How gentle they would 
be if there was nothing to try their temper ; 
how generous, if their wealthy neighbour’s fortune 
were at their disposal ; how pure, if there were no 
temptations to sin. Ah, my brethren, there can 
be no “delicate members in that Body whose 
Head was crowned with thorns ;” to endure hard- 


ness is the requirement of every service, and, above 
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all, is needful for the good soldier of Christ. On 
the other hand, let us but consider what these 
complaints amount to. They amount, in fact, to 
nothing less than charging God with being the 
cause of their sins. For if we attribute to, or find 
excuse for, our unfaithfulness in the hardships of 
our lot, then, as the unprofitable servant, we say, 
“T knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping 
where thou hast not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strawed.” Such a reflection will 
perhaps give us pause. 

This belief in externals as constituting the 
kingdom of heaven, has given rise in Christianity 
to a revival of the old Pharisaic error of sign 
seeking. With the Pharisees, the kingdom-of God 
came in outward show and power; hence, they 
failed to recognize the King when He stood before 
them. And so in all ages, in all branches of the 
Church, men are to. be found who declare their 
inability to turn to God, their utter powerlessness 
to believe in their Father in heaven, till they receive 
some outward constraining call or sign; and, till 
they have received it they conceive that God has 
not willed their salvation. Fools and unwise! for 
the call of God is coming, ever coming, in the 
countless incidents of life, in the daily gifts He 
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gives, in the rich blessings He bestows, of friends 
and food and raiment, in the preacher’s notes of 
warning and of exhortation, in the words of parent 
or of child, in the utterances of Holy Writ, and 
in the voice of God within the heart. Yea, the call 
of God is coming, ever coming, if we would but 
hearken thereunto. “And the Spirit and the bride 
say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. 
And let him that is athirst come. And whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

Another phase of this false view of the kingdom 
is to be seen in the feverishness with which many 
change from this preacher to that. But the 
kingdom of heaven is not to be won by a change 
of place or preacher—only by a change of heart: 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” Did the 
very Christ stand before you while you held such 
false ideas of the kingdom, you too, like the 
Pharisees, would reject Him. Remember, more- 
over, that Christ is standing before you every day 
in His brethren, in the summons of duty, in the 
exhortation to a holier life. Do you recognize 


Him, and confess with the Apostle, “My Lord and 
my God”? 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
HH 


——_ ++ 


“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation : neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.”—StT. LUKE xvii. 20, 21. 

IN our previous sermon we saw how thoroughly 

the nature of the kingdom of heaven has been 

misconceived by mankind, and by dwelling on the 
popular misconceptions regarding it, we arrived at 

a knowledge of what that kingdom is not, and con- 

currently therewith we gained some idea of what 

that kingdom is. 

We found that the kingdom of heaven is within 
us, and is not to be won by an external method ; 
hence, that as man is no mere product of his 
environment, they were but idle dreamers, who 
thought to bring about the golden age by legisla- 
tion ; for legislation deals only with externals. 

Again, as the politician’s kingdom of heaven is 
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not to be brought about by a mere change of things 
external, so no more is the Christian’s ; hence the 
unreasonableness of attributing our personal un- 
faithfulness to pressure of circumstances; for this 
in reality amounts to charging God with being the 
cause of our sin. 

Further, that it was not to be won by the mere 
presence of the best teacher; for Christ was no 
King to the Pharisees; but by obeying the truth, 
by whomsoever taught. 

Not by mere possession of the purest creed, but 
by faithfulness to whatever God-given light we 
have. 

Not by merely companying with the holiest of 
God’s children ; for Judas Iscariot learnt, despite 
such company, to betray his Master. Not by 
external intercourse, but by fellowship of spirit. 

Not by waiting for some sign of marvel in 
our lives to recall us to the duties of sonship we 
have foregone ; for God is ever calling his children 
back to obedience in every opportunity He gives 
of being pure and true and loving. 

Thus, so far are we from winning the kingdom of 
heaven by such external means, however divine 
these may be, that we discovered that unless we 
are faithful in life to the truth we do know, increase 
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of opportunity only serves to deepen our guilt, 
increase of light to intensify our darkness. 

These, among other lessons, we gathered from 
our first study on the kingdom of heaven. This 
morning we shall consider, speaking broadly, 
(1) The character of the member of this kingdom ; 
and (2) The character of his work. 

I. The character of the member of this kingdom. 
“Our citizenship is even now in heaven” (Phil. iii. 
20), says St. Paul: that is, our Christian life, all 
its duties, all its aspirations, all its utterances and 
deeds, belong to the kingdom of heaven. Alas! 
what irony must underlie these words if applied in 
their fulness to our lives; for our petty jealousies, 
our miserable self-assertions, our greed for place 
and gain, our never-ending self-seeking, imply, so 
far as they influence us, membership of a kingdom, 
but not of the kingdom of heaven. To return, 
however. Citizenship in the kingdom involves 
unlimited obedience to the laws of the kingdom, 
and unbounded devotion to its King. Do we gather 
but half the force of these words? Do we compre- 
hend but a tithe of their meaning ?—unlimited 
obedience! unbounded devotion! Is there no gain, 
however great, no authority, however high and 
‘observed of men, no influence, however dear to 
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the human heart, no position, however dazzling, 
to stand between us and truth, and to withhold us 
from an unswerving faithfulness thereto? No, none 
may, or ours is not the citizenship of the kingdom. 
But, in order to obey the truth, we must know the 
truth, we must be able to recognize the truth, 
when it presents itself to us. Now, prejudice, bias, 
bigotry, and the like vices of the mind, hinder 
the recognition of the truth; but the greatest 
hindrance of all is to be found in our worldly 
interests, the love of gain, the quest of pleasure, 
the struggle for place. The Psalmist declares, 
“If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me ;” but we practise the iniquity in our 
lives. How then can we expect God to hearken 
to us? how expect an entrance into His kingdom ? 
Mark how unfaithful we are to the King, and that 
for the most despicable bribes, the most trifling of 
interests. The workman deals in scamp work; the 
business man sells truth and honesty for the 
meanest gains; the man of some means gives a 
false return of his income to save a few shillings 
of tax thereon; the parent teaches the child his 
early lesson in deceit, and pays a half railway 
fare where a whole one is due And then the 
réfined lies of society! But we need not further 
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particularize the thousand and one ways in which 
in business, in society, in the home life, we are 
sacrificing truth to gain, pleasure, and ambition. 
Ah, me! my brethren, if golden images of these 
our lusts were reared in our churches, let us ask 
ourselves if we were to give them the outward 
homage we really offer them in our hearts and 
lives, how many here would be bowing in worship 
to these gods of gain and lust and ambition, these 
graven images that we have set up. But we can- 
not serve God and mammon, and if we would 
enter the kingdom of heaven, the service of the 
King must come before every worldly interest ; 
God must be worshipped in the heart and life. 
In St. John, the promise is that the doers of the 
Word shall know the truth of God—“ If any man 
will do God’s will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” 

But there are hindrances to the truth of a more 
spiritual character, which debar from the kingdom 
natures free from the vulgar lusts of gain and 
pleasure-seeking and place. These are philoso- | 
phical and religious prejudices, bigotries, and 
preconceptions; and in proportion as our minds 
are pre-occupied with these, our vision is darkened, 
and no great truth, instinct with God’s almighti- 
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ness, can appeal to our hearts, but only such 
fragments of it as fall in with the narrow pre- 
possessions of a starved and shrivelled spirit. 
Hence, as before it was needful to sit loose to the 
world, in this case we must disabuse ourselves of 
prejudice and bias and dogmatism, and return to 
the receptive heart of our childhood ; we must find 
out the truth for ourselves, and accept nothing 
merely on the ground of tradition, however vener- 
able, or of authority however high. We must be 
prepared, if the truth is not to appeal to us in vain, 
to follow it wherever it may lead, and whatever 
be the hazard to our worldly interests or position ; 
for these last serve but too often to bolster up the 
current falsehood or bias us in favour of the 
traditional lie. Now, the less firmly the class 
interests and partizanships of this life, its prejudices 
and dogmatisms, take hold of us, the more ready 
are we to: hear the claims of the kingdom. It is 
this very truth, moreover, that enables us to under- 
stand the full significance of the words, “The 
common people heard Christ gladly.” In religious 
questions the cultured and moneyed classes are 
enlisted through interest and prejudice on the side 
of existing institutions, while their intellectual 


training and acquisitions serve only to uphold the 
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creed that has the suffrage of their passions. The 
multitude, on the other hand, the common people, 
have less to lose, less to blind their spiritual vision, 
and are more in touch with the realities of life. 
Thus all great movements of faith begin with the 
masses, and the cultured and wealthy classes are 
the last to feel their influence. So it was in the 
time of Christ—the common people heard Him 
gladly ; so it fell out in the Reformation era; so, 
moreover, was it under the teaching of the Wes- 
leys ; and so it will be as long as present conditions 
continue. 

But this principle that faiths ascend from the 
many to the few, undergoes important modifications 
with the progress of revolutionary change. 

Faith achieves its victories in conflict with power, 
z.€. with force, fashion, wealth; when these are 
lodged in the hands of the few, faiths will ascend 
from the many. When, on the other hand, the 
balance of power has passed from the few to the 
many, and the rule of the many becomes the 
tyranny of the mob, faiths will, in most instances, 
like knowledge, descend from the few to the many. 

This same truth of the receptiveness of the poor 
underlies the words of St. James—*“ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world to be rich in faith?” 
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The rationale of the choice arises from the fact that 
the poor have no vested interests in established 
lies, whether social or religious, and so they are 
more open to the Gospel of the kingdom, Poverty 
has thus its compensating blessings; for riches, as 
we see, tend to blind us towards any truth that 
would interfere with our tenure of them. But 
though poverty may make men more ready to 
to listen to the claims of the kingdom, yet it is far 
from always giving birth to that hunger for God’s 
righteousness which alone qualifies for admission 
into the kingdom. To the man of means, no less 
than to the poor, the kingdom of heaven is open, 
if, renouncing self and its delusions, they hunger 
and thirst for God’s kingdom and His righteous- 
ness. And, whilst the rich and self-satisfied and 
self-contented are sent empty-handed from the 
threshold of heaven, every blessing of the king- 
dom, all the good things of God, are bestowed on 
the hungry, the poor in spirit. 

II. The final division of our subject deals with 
the character of the work of the citizen of this 
kingdom. 

True progress, as we saw before, consisted not 
in an advance of material comforts—in better 
clothes, more perfect sanitation, quicker communi- 
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cation of thought, and the like; but can obtain 
only when higher aspirations and loftier ideals 
inspire the members of a community. And these 
must have a beginning in the mind of some 
individual, and spread from this centre to the out- 
lying circumference. The influence of a single 
unselfish soul in this relation is all but irresistible. 
There is an indefinite fruitfulness in self-sacrifice 
which quickens with its pure intensity a like un- 
selfishness in the hearts of others, spirit being 
born of spirit, as thought of thought. For in the 
secret recesses of every heart there is hidden some 
earnestness of thought, some strain of nobleness 
whence a divine life may be begun—some idea 
of duty, however inadequate, some feeling of dis- 
interested love, waiting in its isolation, only waiting 
for contact with some unselfish, heroic spirit, for 
the living influence of soul on soul, that it may be 
kindled into the life divine. In the lifting of man- 
kind from the slough of such helplessness, dark- 
ness, and despair, is to be found the real history 
and progress of the race. And as this power, this 
duty, is committed to the individual, we find that 
God has entrusted to individual faithfulness, to 
the energy of the individual conscience, the true 
history of mankind, the extension of the kingdom 
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of heaven. No selfish work or worker has part in 
this grand history of humanity. However great 
have been the achievements of statesman, warrior, 
or apostle, their work enters into this history only 
so far as it has been unselfish ; whereas, for such 
part of it as arose from a self-seeking spirit, there 
is in store the doom of destruction by fire. And 
this truth holds as well of the founder of a family 
as of a’nation; for the kingdom of heaven is only 
obstructed by the craft and crooked ways of the 
statesman and the shifty time service of the in- 
dividual self-seeker, however brilliant the apparent 
results of their labours may be; and whatever 
obstructs the progress of the kingdom is doomed 
inexorably to utter annihilation. 

But it may occur to some that this truth, that 
only our unselfish acts contribute to the welfare 
of mankind, does not appear to hold good in all 
cases. Have we not, these may object, remarked 
that selfish motives often influence an able man to 
take the lead in some movement of religious, social, 
or political reform, which is attended with bene- 
ficent results? This is quitetrue. Many a leader 
of reform has been actuated by thoroughly self- 
seeking aims; but this fact does not conflict with 
the truth we have been enforcing; for if we 
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examine closely, we shall find that the leader in 
such reform was not the originating cause, but 
the mere instrument or medium of the forces which 
for the time he represented ; and that the good 
effect of the movement is proportioned to the 
degree of unselfishness exerted in carrying it out ; 
while the effects of selfishness in its promoters 
will be apparent in some limitation of the good 
effects of the reform. The more, for instance, we 
study such a character as Napoleon’s, and the 
work that seemingly was his, we discover that 
its evil issues originated in his personal selfishness 
and that of his contemporaries, while the good 
effects of it flowed from higher and purer influences, 
of which Napoleon and his associates were but 
little more than the unconscious instruments. 

Or, again, the converse of this objection may 
be advanced, ze. that acts of unselfishness often 
lead to mischievous results. But here, again, the 
answer is not far to seek. The unselfishness has 
not been through-going in such instances ; in other 
words, the agent has been too selfish to weigh duly 
the consequences of his action on others. To 
take a special case of this principle : indiscriminate 
or heedless charity is not a genuine offspring of 
true unselfishness, but rather a spurious issue, 
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pervaded largely with selfishness; for the giver 
is too selfish to take the trouble duly to investi- 
gate the reality of the need. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that when the need is not real, the indis- 
criminate doler does much more harm than good. 

To conclude, then, we have seen that the 
kingdom of heaven, being an empire of the heart, 
is not to be won by an external method, by change 
of Church, or teacher, or place, or circumstances ; 
that no wordly interest may compete with our 
allegiance to the kingdom ; that, further, we must 
enter this kingdom as little children, not with 
minds choked with prejudices and preconceptions, 
or burthened with traditional dogmas ; and, finally, 
we have learnt that God has committed the true 
history of the world to individual faithfulness, and 
that no work enters into this history if defiled 
with the leprosy of selfishness. 

How much of our work, we naturally ask our- 
selves, will stand the scrutiny of God's eye, the 
trial by fire? Not, surely, our schemes of ambition, 
or our worship of wealth ; not our frivolous amuse- 
ments, or our self-regarding aims; not our talents 
misspent, or our lives wasted in the round of an 
endless self-indulgence. Nay, surely not. But 
then every unselfish deed done, every faithful 
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word uttered, shall be manifest in their everlasting 
issues ; then shall appear the “immortality of quiet 
duties ;” then the divineness of the heroes of the 


kingdom whose praise is not of men, but of God. 


‘© The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name; 
Men of the plain heroic breed 
That loved heaven’s silence more than fame.” 


And then shall shine forth as the stars for ever 
and ever the immeasurable influences of those 
souls in whom the weakness of self is surrendered, 
that the power of the kingdom, God’s own 
almightiness, may be enthroned within them. 


Vigil Giller 


—_e—_—__ 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the 
works that I do shall he do also.”—-ST. JOHN xiv. 12. 


AS we read St. Paul’s Epistles without the disturb- 
ing influence of misleading comment, we find that 
while he insists strongly on the historical character 
of the death and resurrection of our Lord, he 
repeatedly passes on from this aspect of them to 
the greater lesson of their spiritual import, and, 
when viewed in this light, he regards them no 
longer as two distinct historical events, but as two 
sides of one and the same fact. Death unto life, 
life out of death, exhibited once in time in our 
Lord’s death and resurrection, are the essence of 
the divine nature from all eternity, and, while the 
sacrifice was manifested thus but late in the history 
of the world, the victim, the Lamb, was slain from 
its foundation. The eternal sacrifice has been 
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once and for all made, and in this sacrifice we have 
to participate; it has to be perpetually re-enacted 
in the life of man. “For in that Christ died, He 
died unto sin once: but in that He liveth, He liveth 
unto God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves 
to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The spiritual 
import, then, of our Lord’s death and resurrection, 
lay in their being present experiences of our 
spiritual life. We have to die with our Lord to 


> 


sin; “our old man is crucified with Him ;” we rise 
with Him to life; and thus we share in our Lord’s 
death and resurrection; we re-enact the eternal 
sacrifice. But in time Christendom came to lose 
sight of the eternal act so manifested, and fastened 
thought on the merely historical events, and so 
emptied them of their deepest spiritual meaning, 
which symbolized and taught the substitution of 
the new man for the old wzthiz man. .Whereas, 
Christian speculation, passing from the inward to 
the outward, from the realm of spiritual truth to 
that of legal fiction, taught, instead of a spiritual 
substitution of the new life for the old wzthzz man, 
a forensic substitution owtszde man of Christ’s 
merits for our sins and Christ’s punishment for 
that due to us. This theory, as well as those of 
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ransom and satisfaction, being founded on some 
outward aspect of Christ’s work, are partial, un- 
satisfactory, and in various degrees immoral. Fail- 
ing wholly to grasp the inner spirit, they are only 
analogous to the transcendent act at single points 
of its outward consequences. The work of Christ 
may be described in its outward aspects as a 
ransom, as a propitiation or satisfaction; but he 
who accepts any such partial description as defining 
his view of the Atonement, is plunged into hopeless 
moral difficulties, and has missed its real and inner 
spirit. 

The natural consequences of such outwardness 
and superficialness of view is, that forgiveness, 
reconciliation, salvation, instead of representing 
present experiences of the believer, are on such 
theories conceived of as certain divine transactions 
within the Godhead, by virtue of which the believer 
was forgiven, but in which he bore no personal 
part. Christ’s life is no longer a manifestation of 
the eternal, in which man is to share and so to 
be delivered from sin, but a divine contrivance 
whereby man can be saved chiefly and principally 
from the penalty of sin, and only secondarily from 
sin itself. According to this conception, faith be- 
comes merely the condition of appropriating the 
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merits or satisfaction of Christ, no longer the con- 
sciousness of the life hidden with Christ in God. 
And again, as Christ’s death and resurrection are 
represented as certain mysterious acts outside man, 
whereby forgiveness was obtained for him, the 
results so obtained cannot rightly be conceived as 
processes in man’s spiritual life, but as external 
blessings appropriated by him through faith. By 
way of gratitude for these, man performs good 
works, and thus man’s goodness becomes the outcome 
of gratitude for God's grace; and so there ts no real 
living bond between this grace and human goodness, 
no bond that would make human goodness a living 
manifestation of divine grace. 

But it is needless to tarry longer over theories 
which represent God as more concerned for human 
suffering than human sin, or would make human 
goodness the product of such a partial and uncer- 
tain passion as human gratitude. 

Forgiveness, then, and reconciliation, are ot 
external blessings obtained for us by a crucified 
and risen Christ, dut states into which man is 
brought by union with Him—states which are 
gradually won through the life of faith ; axd human 
goodness is thus the outcome, the manifestation, of 
the hidden life of Christ in the heart. 
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Faith thus deals with present living experiences, 
not with past facts as such, but only so far as these 
are the source and interpreters of its present ex- 
periences. We conclude then— 

I. That the essence of faith consists not in a 
correct creed held much as the facts of Euclid, and 
with as much practical influence in life. Faith is 
a matter of being and doing, and we often make 
it a matter of knowing and feeling. But as faith 
is a living relationship of man with God, it can live 
only in its obediences and be fed thereby. It is 
impossible to retain religious convictions without 
giving them substance and reality in our lives ; 
their power must find utterance or be lost to us, 
and with it we shall lose likewise the divine pre- 
sence of which they are the disclosure. Finally, 
as Christian truths are in the highest degree prac- 
tical, their only possible verification or proof is 
their realization ; hence, if they are retained only 
as ideas, they must come at last to be questioned, 
and then denied. Thus faith which consists essen- 
tially in the holding of an orthodox creed must 
sooner or later issue in infidelity. 

II. Nor, again, are we to confound faith with 
that feeling or personal assurance of salvation 


which seldom leads beyond the thought of its own 
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security, and finds its peace not in a present salva- 
tion from sin and life unto righteousness, but in 
certain events of its own or a still remoter past ; 
which holds aloof from the life and work of the 
brotherhood, conceiving that salvation is a matter 
of feeling, and not of doing and being, and that all 
the machinery of grace was set in motion to save 
it at the least possible inconvenience to itself. Are 
we not all familiar with such professing children of 
the kingdom, who, though they neglect the services 
of God’s house, and never make any real sacrifice 
to help a brother in need, yet wrap themselves in 
the mantle of their impenetrable self-complacency, 
and declare, in answer to our expostulations, that 
they are saved, that they were converted thus 
and thus many years ago? How often a nature 
naturally rich in feeling is deceived by its ready 
raptures into the belief that it belongs to the king- 
dom of heaven. How can it suspect itself of real 
indifference to immediate duty and truth, when 
the heart is so full of religious sensibility, so liberal 
in sympathies that, however, cost it nothing, so 
responsive to the consolations of religion ? 

But religious feelings that end in their own 
indulgence, whether in the closet, at the altar, or 


in the “experience-meeting,’ have neither part 
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nor lot in the life of faith, but are a mere waste 
of the spiritual nature. And where faith is thus 
interpreted to be the mere feeling or assurance of 
personal safety resting on a mysterious past, it 
destroys the living bond between faith and life, 
and ends logically, as it frequently has historically, 
in an unconscious or declared Antinomianism—the 
creed that the moral law is not binding, so long as 
we have the assurance of faith. 

III. Finally, we see that faith cannot consist in 
mere obedience to authority, whether this authority 
be moral or ecclesiastical ; not in a mere obedience 
to moral authority, for man would thereby learn 
no more of God than a dog does of its master. 
Faith cannot be limited to one of its aspects—it 
is more; it is an inspiration that transfigures 
motive, a power that consecrates life. Much less is 
faith a servile obedience to ecclesiastical authority : 
this is generally the faith of those who, fearing 
the responsibilities and dangers of the right of 
private judgment, forswear its exercise altogether. 
It is needless to add that such unintelligent obedi- 
ence speedily degenerates into superstition. 

To resume, then, faith is not to be identified 
with mere feeling or assurance, nor with belief in 


a correct creed, nor yet with mere obedience. It 
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embraces some element of each of these, but it is 
more than all—more than the assurance of salva- 
tion, more than orthodox belief, more than a 
moral obedience. To arrive at its fundamental 
conception let us return to the study of our text, 
“ He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall 
he do also.” Now, the words “believeth on Me” 
are not an adequate translation of the Greek. Its 
full significance can be rendered only by doing 
some violence to English idiom, by the coinage 
of a new phrase, and translating “ He that believeth 
into Me.” Weare the less averse to this coinage 
as it alone can express the fulness of the idea 
conveyed by the Greek, as well as on the ground 
that the Greek phrase itself seems (so far as I can 
discover) to have been a coinage of the Apostles, or 
rather, of our Lord Himself, as no existing Greek 
phrase could convey His thought, and this phrase 
is not to be found throughout the preceding nine 
centuries of Greek literature. 

Another point of interest attaching to this ex- 
pression is, that the Latins were obliged to invent 
a fresh construction in order to translate it into 
Latin. What, then, is the meaning of this phrase? 
It may perhaps be best explained somehow thus: 
Christ, as it were, says to His hearers, “Ye have 
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hitherto been living wholly to yourselves, with all 
your interests and faith and affections centred on 
yourselves. Now, so long as ye live so, ye cannot 
have eternal life; ye can have no part in Me; ye 
can neither do My works nor breathe My Spirit. If 
ye would do so, you must transfer your faith from 
yourselves into Me; your lives must henceforth 
revolve round Me as their new centre; believe into 
Me, and ye shall have eternal life.’ Thus, faith 
denotes an entire transference of our love and trust 
from ourselves into Christ, and the life so centred 
and lived in Christ is the life eternal. St. Paul 
sets forth this conception in the words (Gal. iv. IQ), 
“Till Christ be formed in you ;” for the believer’s 
life is an expression more or less articulate of the 
crucified and risen life from which it springs. 
Thus, Christ becomes the centre of every true life, 
the ideal it sets before it; and faith is the faculty 
of surrendering trust by which some likeness of 
this divine ideal is wrought into the reality of life. 
Faith lays hold of the invisible, and gives it form 
and substance in the life of men. We are weaving 
the invisible truth of God into the visible robe of 
a holy life; for “right action is the incarnation of 
true thought, and every fragment of right done is 
so much truth made visible.” 
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Wecan now see how inadequate are those concep- 
tions of faith which identify it with a mere assur- 
ance of safety, a mere creed of obedience. Faith 
in some degree embraces, but transcends them all ; 
it has to do with the incarnation of truth, with the 
translation of God’s love, purity, and holiness, into 
every phase of human conduct and human life. 
Hartley Coleridge writes— 


“Faith is an affirmation and an act 
Which bids eternal truth be present fact.” 


All God’s infinite store of love and goodness can 
be of no avail to us, unless they become present 
facts of our personal experience, unless we establish 
them on the throne of our hearts and weave them 
into the texture of our lives. 


_— 


Nay, more: fall spiritual interests that are not 
embodied in action, or terminate in fresh growths 
of character, are only so much waste of spiritual 
power ; for the pulsings of aspiration, the tears of 
penitence, the bitter outpourings of shocked self- 
knowledge, are, unless they take some onward step 
into the infinite of divine truth and goodness, but 
the experiences of a self-deceiving heart, and so far 
from witnessing to or deepening faith, are smooth- 
ing the way to a final and impotent despair. Yes, 


faith is not a sentiment, but a power divinely 


| 
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practical. It takes religious convictions and carries 
their influence into every transaction of business, 
every scheme of pleasure, every phase of a man’s 
public and home life. Faith takes religious feelings 
and translates them into heroic deeds and unselfish 
devotions; faith takes aspiration and develops 
therefrom the nobler growths of character, the 
higher possibilities open to a child of God. 

There is not a form of human endeavour, there 
is not a faculty of the human mind, there is not 
a passion of the human heart, which does not 
assume a glory of its own when faith directs the 
inspiration and supplies the motive. Thus, in 
short, the office of faith is the divine transfigura- 
tion of human life, 


PALL Al, 


Ht; 
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‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, 
the works that I do shall he do also.”—ST. JOHN xiv. 12. 


WE shall not this morning resume our sermon 
of last Sunday, but will at once press on to the 
further development of our subject. We can do 
no more than state the conclusions then arrived at, 
that faith is an entire transference of our love, trust, 
and life, from ourselves into Christ, whereby Christ 
is made the Source of every principle of life, the 
Inspirer of every motive, and the End of every 
action. Thus, the office of faith is the divine trans- 
figuration of human life. When once we fully grasp 
this truth, we at once discover how idle are those 
logomachies that have set faith and works at 
variance, and how misleading that teaching that 
destroyed their living unity and maintained the pos- 
sibility of their separate existence. This dangerous 
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teaching arose probably from a failure to distinguish 
two kinds of works—Christian works and Pharisaic. 
I. Christian works, as the manifestation of faith, 
such as are mentioned in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews—“By faith Noah... prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house.” By faith Abraham 
left his own home and his father’s house, and went 
forth, “not knowing whither he went.” 2. Pharisaic 
works, as the manifestation of a’self-seeking spirit, 
such as were the works of St. Paul’s adversaries, 
who regarded their acts of self-denial and deeds 
of goodness as selfish investments, as spiritual 
insurances to secure their individual happiness in 
the life to come. Such works were the outcome of 
a wise calculation, of a far-sighted selfishness, and 
embodied no element of the divine. And all good 
works of ours done to be seen of men, or gain their 
praise, or from any self-seeking motive, are no better 
than such Pharisaic righteousness. True works and 
Christian faith can never be sundered. But this 
is only a. special case of a wider principle that 
holds universally, that faith and works are never 
sundered ; for faith without works is a practical 
impossibility. Our life really sets forth and defines 
the actual creed we hold ; for whether we will] or 
no, our lives are surrendered to some creed ; and 
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this, whatever it is, is our sovereign master, from 
whose dominion there is no escape, from whose 
influence there is no rest ; we are delivered up unto 
it, and our works are the outcome of it. 

Whatever be the faith we confess with our lips, 
our works bear witness to the creed we acknowledge 
in our hearts. It may be that we profess and out- 
wardly conform to the Christian Creeds, but deep 
down in our hearts worship the god of gain. Our 
conduct then will manifest the secret creed we hold 
in the dishonesties of trade, in gambling specula- 
tions, in the prostitution of professional service for 
lucre’s sake. Or, we may outwardly be most 
estimable members of the Church, and esteem 
ourselves very pillars thereof ; and yet, in the secret 
presence chamber of our spirit, worship society and 
covet the praise of men. Then our lives will declare 
in no uncertain notes the secret we would hide 
from ourselves, and we shall be more ashamed of 
committing some awkwardness in society or betray- 
ing some trivial ignorance of the social code than 
of spreading an uncharitable story or lending the 
sanction of our silence or example to some social 
lie. But this principle requires no further illustra- 
tion. Works and faith are bound indissolubly 
together. We may describe faith as works in the 
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making, and works as faith in its manifestation. 
The work reveals the faith from which it springs 
as either of the earth, earthly, or of the Lord, from 
heaven. 

I. We have now got some glimpse of the uni- 
versal scope of faith, but it is not with faith in this 
its universal sense that we have now to deal. We 
are concerned with faith not as a mere organ of 
selfishness or power that surrenders our life to evil, 
but with faith in its Christian sense as a power that 
destroys selfishness, and surrenders our life to a 
truth or a nature that is above it. Now, it is 
manifest that faith may embrace either a part or 
the whole of human life. In the absence of a faith 
that embraces the entire life, partial faiths, limited 
enthusiasms, serve to rescue life in some degree 
from its self-centred barrenness and contempt, and 
furnish it with some motive for existence. The 
heart which is open to some partial truth, which is 
surrendered to some pursuit, however trifling, pro- 
vided that it be harmless, is thereby saved from the 
loss of self-respect and absolute sterility; it is there- 
fore better to be a collector even of blue china than 
to have no aim beyond one’s immediate pleasure, 
or to become the mere passive critic of such as 


have, But let us pass from the low levels of such 
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existence to the regions of loftier motive ; and 
here we find that the lives that offer an unbribed 
devotion to science and art and wisdom, present 
large avenues for the entrance of truth, and are 
through their surrender thereto lifted in their 
limited province into heights of self-denial that all 
but emulate Christian self-sacrifice. 

II. Again, if the heart give itself not to such 
aims as these, but to a human object—a father’s 
unselfish love, a mother’s self-forgetfulness—to 
generous toil for others, to a true and chivalrous 
patriotism, then it is redeemed from the curse of a 
self-centred existence, it rises into the nobleness of 
disinterested devotion, it is open to the fulness of a 
larger life and truth, 

III. But none of these faiths open our life to the 
highest goodness and truth, and it is only in con- 
trast with the entire absence of faith that we can 
acknowledge the worth of such limited faiths. All 
such faiths which carry us out of ourselves in 
devotion to some honourable object are salutary ; 
but, being limited in their influence, they are only 
partial salvations; they fail of lifting the entire 
life; for the father that is loving and true in his 
home-life may be false and harsh in his business 
relations ; the devoted patriot may be a treacherous 
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personal friend; the artist may be impure in life ; 
and the man of science may be the victim of 
gluttonous excess. Partial faiths can only work 
towards partial salvations. And these faiths, more- 
over, are variously worthy of reverence, not on their 
own account, but on account of the excellence to 
which they surrender life; they rise in worth with 
the object of their worship, and thus the highest 
and most comprehensive faith is that which is 
centred in the life of God. The different objects 
that attract the human heart are variously worthy 
of its devotion, but it is only when these receive 
each its appropriate share of regard and reverence, 
and give place to diviner claims as they arise, that 
we possess the Christian faith, and our life is made 
true in its every phase and experience, and is 
redeemed from all iniquity. For a heart wholly 
surrendered to its earthly relations is devoid of the 
motive and power to sacrifice these when diviner 
claims call for such sacrifice. Such a faith can give 
no comfort in sorrow, no shelter from anguish, no 
security from sins of impulse and passion, no hope 
to the bereaved, no consolation to the mourner. 
In like manner, all partial faiths and limited 
enthusiasms, when suffered to become ultimate 


and usurp the position of faith in the Supreme, 
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must sink at last into a wild and tyrannous rest- 
lessness, which rushes with impatient haste on the 
obstacles that check its course, and where its 
progress is withstood, pines away with vexation, or 
subsides into the cynicism of a helpless despair. 
Such must be the ultimate goal of all such faiths ; 
and only that faith which calls for the entire 
surrender of our being can be the full salvation of 
man—the entire surrender of ourselves to God 
revealed in Christ—and only to such faith is the 
fulness of the divine life open. But even in this 
relation men surrender themselves in different 
measures, with a faith limited or complete; and in 
like measure Christ gives Himself back to them. 
In each instance He declares to the individual 
heart, “ According to your faith, so be it unto you ;” 
for faith is that power which opens the lower 
nature to the fulness of the higher, and so receives 
of its wisdom, and grows strong with its strength. 
Yes, according to our openness to divine grace and 
truth is the measure of these we make our own as 
they stream forth from the life of Christ. And 
this faith into Christ comprehends, and is the 
crown of all partial faiths. In its diviner aspect 
it opens our being to God, and makes us one with 


Him; in its manward, it opens our nature to our 
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fellow-man; for unless we repose some faith in 
our brother, his nature is closed to us, we can get 
nothing from him. And this explains how a dis- 
believing life becomes a barren one, and likewise 
leads to the temper of the cynic and satirist ; 
for disbelief, ignorance, and cynicism, are all close 
akin—one hapless sisterhood in self-deceiving in- 
fatuation. But, as the disbelieving life is barren, 
the life of trust is one rich in acquisitions—a fact 
which for the most part explains the fruitfulness of 
youth ; for youth, with its wealth of trust, is open 
to truth from countless sources, and so is the period 
of growth and large ideals, the period when man 
garners his best harvests of truth and character. 
But as with passing years he falls into distrust of 
his fellow-men, the avenues that lead from his 
being to their fulness are cut off, and his nature 
excluded from the peculiar riches they have 
severally to give. To resume, then: We have 
already seen that unless our devotion to human 
relations is duly subordinated to and rests upon 
faith in God, its history is but too often that of a 
wavering or tyrannous passion which, meeting with 
frequent disappointment, generally issues in a 
heartless cynicism or a wasting despair. And so, 


likewise, it is with devotion to science, with the 
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worship of nature or art, when these disown their 
divine subordination, and arrogate to themselves 
the place of the Supreme. But Christian faith, 
when paramount within us, shapes our life in its 
greatest issues and its least ; it transfigures art and 
science and philosophy, every passion of the 
human heart, every glory of human genius, every 
longing of the human spirit, and makes them one 
and all handmaids of the Most High. 

In that life in which, amid the strife of conflicting 
motives, the higher always emerges and prevails, 
faith is triumphant ; and, herein, we have a constant 
and unfailing note of the Christian life. The lower 
motive is sacrificed to the higher, and thus faith 
witnesses at acost. In seasons of high enthusiasm, 
indeed, this may not be felt, but when life returns 
again to its quiet levels, the voice of clamorous 
passion, or the persistent claims of self-interest 
renew the warfare and revive the strife. And faith 
is thereby driven to cast itself more wholly upon 
God as its only Friend and Stay ; and then, strong 
in the strength of that great companionship, it 
overthrows in ever-recurring encounter the leagued 
might of passion and self-interest. Yes, faith 
witnesses at a cost—witnesses for the Invisible 
against the visible, the visible in the many phases 
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it assumes of worldly power and pomp, and fashion 
and fame; and in its struggle with these it rises 
into fuller life and purity, and grows in stature and 
divineness as it wages truceless war against these 
powers that dispute its reign. And, as these 
powers of the world have established themselves 
in the heart of man, as the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life, it takes the 
might of faith to overcome them, battling earnestly, 
battling terribly, in a warfare from which there is 
no discharge. Thus, only at a cost, and that at 
times how tremendous is known alone to God and 
the struggling soul, does faith give witness to the 
unseen God. 
My brethren, do our lives give witness at a cost 
to God? Surely, this is no unfitting question to ask 
ourselves, who have here met professedly to worship 
Him. What part of our lives, nay, what single 
aim in our lives, can we in very shame point to as 
a witness given at a cost to our faith in God? If 
the generality of us abstain from vice, from what 
motive do they abstain? Is it not but too often 
to escape the infamy which vice entails, and from 
no higher aim? And in their offerings of charity, 
how many give to gain the praise or escape the 
censure of man? How many, moreover, act up to 
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what is deemed by society a creditable standard of 
conduct, from no higher motive than a sense of 
what is due to their own respectability, and the 
world’s opinion? Is it necessary to add, that so 
far as our conduct is of this or the like nature, it is 
no witness to the invisible God, but to our dread 
of social ostracism, our fear of the face of man? 
We are thus of the world, worldly ; easy-tempered 
Laodiceans, commonplace Churchmen with the 
vice of the worldling, and worldlings with some 
slight varnish of religion. Such is the worship the 
generality offer unto God—the God whom, without 
faith, it is impossible to please—without a witness 
rendered at a cost. Rendered at a cost, indeed, 
because in opposition to the world’s traditions and 
opinions and spirit. Our faith must offer to God 
the sacrifice of a practical confession in our lives, 
each service, each duty, rendered as unto Him, and 
not unto men. We must stand aloof from the 
ways of the world. We must possess a courage 
that is superior to its fear, and can brave its 
laughter, a spirit that neither yields to its spells 
nor accepts its voice. 

Faith is a witness for the Invisible against the 
visible, and is the source of the wisdom that 


shapes our life when it is best shaped. And yet 
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the belief is but too prevalent that such wisdom is 
derived from a wide and varied knowledge of men 
and things. A wide experience, indeed, confers a 
ready skill in applying the principles of right, and 
endows its possessor with the knowledge of the 
seat of need and the most efficient means of help ; 
but it is powerless to create these principles, or 
supply the motive that moves to their realization. 
When a man derives his virtues from experience, 
his goodness must be the result of past wrong- 
doing, the penalties of which have compelled him 
to a safer course. His conduct is still but the 
product of a further-sighted selfishness: ze. the 
man who is now honest because experience has 
taught him so, must have begun life as a knave; 
and if he is still honest for no higher reason than 
that honesty is the best policy, he is still no better 
than a knave at heart. It is not, then, experience 
that makes man shrink instinctively from dishonour 
and falsehood, or endows him with the generous 
heart, or fills him with noble purpose. These are 
the inspiration of faith, whereby some likeness of 
the Father’s life is wrought into that of man, His 
child. For faith brings the wisdom of God to bear 
on the facts of human experience, and shapes 


these into a divine, heroic history, and thus every 
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true man’s life is in part a revelation of God on 
earth. ad 
The outcome of the life of faith is peace; for | 
faith hides us in the presence of God from the 
pride of man and the strife of tongues. Do we 
gather the meaning of this? Do we apprehend 
how the transference of our love and trust into 
Christ, how the consciousness of His eternal 
presence, secludes and shelters us from the vexing y 
voices and the pride of man? Have you ever felt 
bewildered on entering a crowded room, lost amid 
the multitude of many faces, each of which seems 
to claim your attention, but only to distract you 
further, till at last you come upon your truest 
friend, who possesses your love and reverence, and 
always lifts you into your best moods, and makes 
you feel capable of diviner things? * And as he 
talks with you, and draws you more and more into 
communion with his spirit, you are gradually won 
into forgetfulness of the worry and distraction in 
the crowd around you, your bewilderment passes 
away, and you are at peace. Your friend has 
hidden you in the secret of his presence. Now, 
suppose that your friend’s influence becomes a 








* This simile is borrowed from Phillips Brooks. 
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permanent feature in your life; that you adopt his 
standards of conduct, and so have always his 
sympathy and help to uphold you. Then, strong 
in the consciousness of his approval, you mind not 
the disapprobation of your fellows, their sneers 
and their misunderstandings. You have always 
a ready help in his sympathy, always a refuge in 


(the secret of his presence. And, once more, 
~~ suppose that, instead of your friend, Christ Himself 


is with you, with the mysteries of His influence 
streaming down upon you, giving you to know His 
thoughts, and filling you with His life. Then, 
truly you are hidden in His presence from the 
pride and uncharitableness of men, you are sheltered 
from the idle judgments and the strife of tongues. 
And, amid the envy and malice of your enemies, 
and the praise and hurtful flatteries of your friends, 
you have a never-failing refuge in the secret 


presence of Him who is ever declaring, “My 


( peace I give unto you.” 


Besides the bestowal of peace, faith likewise 
delivers us from all fear; and this it does, not 
by saving us from trial and disappointment, nor 
by lessening our expectations of the evils inci- 
dent to life. Such exemption from the common 
heritage no man inspired by the Christlike spirit 
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could desire. That God should stoop to his wish, 
that he should be the object of special providences 
denied to his neighbour, might be the prayers of 
a selfish heart or of a rude and unenlightened age, 
but can find no echo in his breast. To bear a 
charmed life in the face of the arrow that flieth 
by day, or the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
to be unharmed when thousands fall by his side, 
and tens of thousands on his right hand—all this 
he would hold it impious to expect at the hands 
of the heavenly Father, and would regard it as the 
mere suit of a narrow selfishness, and as overt 
treason to the common rights of the brethren. 
Thus, he looks not for a life fenced from the evils 
of the common lot, or secluded from the onsets of 
temptation, but for a spirit that shall deliver him 
from the fear of evils, and carry him unscathed 
through the very fires of temptation. It is a noble 
and memorable truth this, and much forgotten and 
overlooked by man, that God delivers us, not from 
our trials and difficulties, not from the attacks of 
our enemies human and spiritual, but from our fear 
of these. We all know what foes to truth of life 
and truth of utterance are traditional prejudices, 
established bigotries, the world’s opinion, self- 
interest. We all know what it is to fear these. 
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Now, faith delivers us, not from the necessity of 
encountering them—for encounter them we must, 
if we are true—but from our fear of the encounter. 
The truly faithful man is, in fact, incapable of fear. 
So it has been in all ages. A Gordon, strong in 
faith, takes his life in his hand, and falls at his 
post a fearless soldier of the Cross. Luther attends 
the Diet at Worms though there should be as 
many devils there as tiles on the housetops. St. 
Paul goes up to Jerusalem though assured that 
bonds and imprisonment are awaiting him. And 
so with all the roll of known and nameless saints 
spoken of in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews ; of 
whom some were tortured, “others had trials of 
cruel mockings and scourgings.... They were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword: they wandered about in 
sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented ; of whom the world was not worthy.” 
Such is the power of faith throughout the ages, 
and to such faith all things are possible. Is this 
faith ours, my brethren? Has it enabled us to 
subdue our evil lusts and passions, our envyings 
and self-assertions, our vanity and self-conceit, our 
fear of the world, and our love of gain? Has it 


ever given us, amid outward heaviness, a joy of 
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heart to be accounted worthy to bear our Lord’s 
reproach? Has it inspired us to declare, with 
fearless quietude, unwelcome truths, and to under- 
take unpopular tasks, because our God has called 
us thereto? Has faith thus transfigured our life 
and made us fellow-workers with the Eternal God? 


THE PREEDOM (OF CRU, 


‘ip 


“If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My disciples ; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.”—ST. JOHN viii. 31, 32 [Rev. Version]. 

IN these words our Lord sets forth the qualifica- 
tion necessary for obtaining the freedom of His 
kingdom, and this qualification is knowledge of 
the truth ; this alone can enfranchise its possessor 
and endow him with the charter of its divine 
freedom. The truth here designed is spiritual 
and ultimate ; but this principle holds not only in 
the spiritual world, but also in the world of nature 
and of man. In all alike freedom comes through 
knowledge of truth. 

It is this necessary dependence, moreover, of 
true freedom, mental, emotional, and practical, on 
the knowledge of truth that makes the search 
after truth a paramount duty, and calls down our 
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reprobation on all contented acquiescence in the 
ignorance of any truth whatever. If, indeed, no 
such relation between freedom and knowledge of 
truth subsisted, then indifference to its claims 
could entail no moral responsibility, nor error in 
its quest any practical loss. But since knowledge 
is needful to right thought, feeling, and action, the 
duty of searching after truth lies upon us as the 
gravest of our responsibilities. 

To be free in any province of human life, we 
must first discover the laws that regulate it, else 
our efforts after freedom will constantly alternate 
between licence and slavery, and our ignorant 
attempting of what may not be will, through 
consequent failure, lead us to despair of that which 
may, and thus the scene of our licence will 
inevitably become the grave of our freedom. 

But a brief review of the operation of this 
principle in the worlds of nature and of man, 
will make more intelligible its action and impor- 
tance in the realm of spiritual truth. 

First, then, our knowledge of the laws of nature 
teaches us not to attempt the impossible ; it bids 
us abandon the problem of perpetual motion, the 
search after the philosopher’s stone, and the elixir 
of life; it frees us from superstitions and errors 

K 
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which prevent us from achieving the possible, 
and instructs us how to master the powers of 
nature and bend them to our will. With such 
triumphs of science no age, perhaps, is more 
familiar than our own, But such conquests of 
nature can in themselves impart no moral strength 
or elevation; they multiply merely the physical 
comforts of life; they minister to the sensual 
element in man, and make him more and more 
dependent on his material surroundings, and so 
tend to degrade and enslave him to the earth, 
unless withstood by some mightier principle. Man 
masters the powers of nature, but only in turn to 
become their slave. Knowledge, therefore, of the 
world of nature can give man freedom only in 
physical thought and action, while, on the other 
hand, the fruits of such knowledge tend to enthral 
his moral and spiritual powers. It is not, therefore, 
such knowledge that can make man truly free. 

In the next place, on our knowledge of the 
world of man depends our moral freedom—on 
our knowledge of our personal duty as individuals, 
and of our social duties as members of a com- 
munity. This knowledge we gather from the study 
of our inner being, with its appetites, passions, and 
principles; from the study of human action re- 
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corded in history, which, as Schiller finely remarks, 
is a record of God’s judgments on human conduct ; 
and from the study of human thought embodied 
in language and literature. Such knowledge as 
this warns us against the encroachments of the 
lower elements in our nature, against such doctrines 
as teach that the greatness and prosperity of states 
or individuals consist in their power to gratify 
man’s animal nature, to satisfy his various desires, 
and accumulate in the form of wealth the means of 
such satisfaction. Now, moral knowledge assures 
us that the substitution of such contrivances for the 
truth and righteousness that can alone exalt our 
humanity can never secure for individuals or 
nations a happiness which has not its spring in 
their own character, or shelter them from the 
retributions that must inevitably befall baseness of 
aim and degradation of life. It teaches man to 
cast off all fear but that of wrong-doing ; it tells 
him that it boots little that the head bows to no 
foreign yoke, if, after all, the heart is the victim 
of vice, or ignorance, or fear, and that his worst 
enemies are not those that invade his outward 
interests, but those that establish themselves 
within ; and that, in the reality of things he that 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
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city. It condemns that practically accepted lie, that 
statesmen and nations are not bound by the same 
morality as individuals ; it shows that when vice 
stains the lives of princes, or sways the policy of 
cabinets, it breeds a moral pestilence in the nation 
at large, and teaches the subject that indifference 
to moral law that has the sanction of his ruler’s 
example; it proclaims that the government which 
uses its power for selfish ends, or sacrifices the 
interests of state to those of party, or the few 
to the factious many, becomes an authoritative 
preacher of crime, and prepares the citizen to 
betray the public interest, or to become venal when 
it serves his turn; it demonstrates the worthless- 
ness of that peace which rests on the balancing of 
conflicting egotisms or the equilibrium of contrary 
forces; it declares that a selfish policy to the 
stranger must encourage the growth of selfishness 
at home, and that bad passions aroused in a 
people’s foreign relations will finally issue in 
internal and domestic strifes. 

In short, knowledge of the world of man 
furnishes a complete code of personal and social 
ethics, and frees man, if he fulfil it in life, from 
errors and superstitions, from falsehoods and vices, 
and endows him with moral strength and inward 
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might. Verily to such knowledge the words of 
our Lord apply, “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.” Ay, there’s the rub— 
“Happy are ye if yeaothem.” Alas! who is equal 
to these things? Here, indeed, it is that we must 
fall back on ultimate Truth; for the knowledge of 
truth in its lower spheres cannot enfranchise the 
spirit of man that transcends them. Here it is that 
we must have recourse to Truth—no longer in its 
dismembered parts, but in its final and integral 
unity in God. And he that is filled with the 
knowledge of the Most High is freed from the 
bondage of the senses and of self, and, superior 
to every fear of man, is and can be the only faithful 
servant of Truth in the varied tasks of life. For 
only the knowledge of the Eternal that springs 
from abiding in Him can deliver man from the 
fascinations of the material world, its coarser 
sensualities, or its more refined estheticisms ; only 
the personal knowledge of God can free him from 
the bondage of evil custom, from the tyranny of 
public opinion, from the idolatrous worship of 
majorities, from selfhood’s thraldom and deceit. 
This is the Truth that makes man free indeed ; 
but it makes him free only in the measure of his 
self-surrender to it, and thus the freedom of God’s 
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servants is as various as the degrees of their willing 
surrender. But we cannot determine the extent 
of this freedom apart from the two following 
questions— 

I. On what evidence are we to receive divine 
or ultimate Truth—on the evidence of authority, 
or on its own? 

II. With what motive are we to seek truth—for 
its own sake, or for the sake of its rewards ? 

We shall now deal with I. Are we to receive 
divine or ultimate Truth on the evidence of au- 
thority, or on its own? On this question the 
Christian world is divided. The Latin Church 
unhesitatingly answers “On the evidence of ‘au- 
thority.” The answer of the other Churches of 
Christendom is not as pronounced and clear as 
might be desired, though they profess that to a 
large extent truth is to be received on its own 
evidence. Whence arises this conflict of opinions ? 
For the solution let us go back to the earliest ages 
of the Church. At that time there prevailed two 
well-defined conceptions of God—one, that of God’s 
transcendence; the other, that of God’s immanence. 
The former conceives God as the Absolute andthe 
Incommunicable, who can have no fellowship or 
relation with man. Man is thus shut hopelessly 
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out from direct intercourse with God; an im- 
passable gulf lies between. The latter, the belief 
in God’s immanence or indwelling, conceives of 
God as present in the world, as both the Creator 
and the Stay of life, the sole Source and Inspirer 
of truth in man, even as St. Paul declares, “In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being ;” and 
St. John, “Christ is the Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh,” etc. These conflicting concep- 
tions competed for the faith of the early Christians, 
and happily the Greek Church accepted the latter, 
and based most of its teaching on the divine truth 
of God’s immanence. This conception explains 
the possibility of the Incarnation, and gives it a 
more spiritual meaning: it makes sin the trans- 
gression, not of commandments written on tables 
of stone or of arbitrary appointment, but of a 
law written on the heart. But with the great 
Latin Father, Augustine, a new theology arose, the 
main body of which was based on God’s trans- 
cendence. God and man were thus severed by 
a boundless gulf; God was the infinitely Good, 
the infinitely Holy; man the utterly depraved. 
Hence, there could be no direct communion between 
them; as man had lost the faculty of judging truth, 
God could make known His will to him only 
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through miracles and external authorities, And 
along with this doctrine of total depravity sprang 
into being those of the guilt of infants, the denial 
of free-will, election, and a host of other immoral 
or irrational dogmas, many of which were in later 
times received into the Protestant Church through 
the influence of Calvin, but found no recognition 
in the early Greek Church, or were only recog- 
nized in order to be condemned. 

This doctrine of God’s absolute transcendence 
was, in the hands of Augustine, the fruitful mother 
of error. It gave birth to an ultra-pessimism; man 
was helplessly and radically bad; his only hope 
lay in an outward election through divine caprice : 
it admitted asceticism as a Christian principle ; for, 
as our nature was utterly gone in original sin, every 
natural gratification was of the character of sin, and 
so was to be forsworn. And, finally, it discredited 
the competence of the reason to pronounce on truth; 
for man’s mind was involved in the general corrup- 
tion of his being, and so truth was to be received 
on the evidence of external authority, as there was 
none other reliable. These features of Augustine’s 
theology, its pessimism, its asceticism, and the de- 
lusiveness of human reason, cast the sole evidence 
of truth on external authority, and so prepared the 
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way for the Papacy, wherein it was claimed this 
authority resided. 

In this adaptation of Christianity to a lower 
environment, there is a retrograde movement of 
Christian thought ; nevertheless, this return to the 
reign of external authority, as under Judaism, was 
necessary in order to school the new races over- 
running Europe, and to discipline them into fitness 
for the higher life of spiritual freedom. And so, 
during the middle ages men were treated as moral 
minors, and were suffered to receive only such truth 
as had the sanction of the papal chair. But once 
the age of unthinking barbarism had passed away, 
and the mind regained its freedom, Augustine’s 
theology and the Papacy became discredited ; and, 
where their influence still prevails, it is a proof that 
there are those who are still the victims of mislead- 
ing views of God, and so still imagine themselves 
in need of a religion based on external authority. 
And when in modern times men fall back on autho- 
rity as the evidence of truth, their action springs 
from utter unbelief in the immanence of God, in the 
divineness of man’s nature, and so in the reality of 
the Incarnation; for the Incarnation would not 
have been possible, were not man akin to God, 
unless, indeed, we are to regard the union of the 
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two natures in Christ to be merely artificial, and as 
subsisting in irreconcilable dualism. It is on this 
principle that we explain the perversion of John 
Henry Newman ; for not to his faith, but to his pro- 
found unbelief in man’s capacity for truth, was due 
his submission to the Roman See. By such sub- 
mission to mere authority as the source of truth, 
he thereby denied the competence of man to know 
truth for himself—a competence surely implied in 
every appeal of God to man, and, above all, in the 
possibility and fruits of the Incarnation. Indeed, 
Newman is herein a greater sceptic than Channing. 
Nay, more: Newman by discrediting the compe- 
tence of the reason, practically denies the possibility 
of the Incarnation ; while Channing, by the contrary 
course, as practically confesses it. In fact, once we 
deny the witness of the reason, there is nothing to 
save us from universal scepticism. So it was with 
Newman. Starting with the Latin idea of God's 
transcendence, he passed on logically to belief in 
man’s depravity and utter incompetence for truth, 
and was thus finally plunged in the gulf of a 
fathomless scepticism. To escape from this he 
laid hold, no otherwise than a drowning man, on 
external authority, and sought protection against 
his unbelief in Roman infallibility. Thus the 
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logical outcome of belief in God’s absolute trans- 
cendence is either scepticism or submission to an 
infallible authority. And so the soul is stripped of 
spiritual freedom, and men are no longer sons of 
God, with His law written on their hearts; no longer 
sons, but slaves; slaves to miraculous signs, slaves 
to lying wonders, slaves to Papal infallibilities. 

Is this slavery the fruit of the Incarnation? Is 
this thraldom the fulfilment of Christ’s promise that 
He shall make us free? Nay, verily, does He not 
declare unto us, “Abide in My word, and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” ? 
—aye, free to launch forth on the limitless ocean of 
truth with no further help than His Word as our 
compass to guide us, where sight indeed may fail, 
but faith ever lights up the darkness with the 
presence of God. 

We have thus traced the genesis of the idea of 
authority in Christianity, and have found that it 
springs from the false doctrines of man’s utter 
depravity and incompetence of reason, as taught by 
Augustine, who, as we have seen, inferred these 
from the conception of God’s absolute transcend- 
ence. External authority, then, in matters of belief, 
whether as impersonated in its final development 
in Roman infallibility, or in minor forms in the 
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other Churches of Christendom, is, when it is 
enforced over minds that have come of age, an 
immoral conception, and stayed on a lie. The 
spirit of man being the self-revelation of God, can 
accept truth on no evidence save its own. 

And yet authority, when duly limited and rightly 
conceived, has its place in the Christian Church ; 
for in the life of every man who is not weak or 
imbecile in mind, there are two ages—the age of 
tradition and the age of reason: the age of tra- 
dition when in childhood. he receives with unques- 
tioning trust the positive religious teaching of the 
Church; and the age of reason, when man, no longer 
a minor, has attained his moral majority, and can- 
not by the laws of his being really hold a truth 
Save in so far as it has become a personal convic- 
tion. Thus the Church adapts her teaching to the 
wants of her children. To the young she addresses 
herself in the voice of authority, and inculcates the 
faith that, surviving every vicissitude of change, has 
lighted her path and kindled her devotion in her 
progress down the centuries, though of this faith 
they can have no conviction as yet. To the mature 
in mind she appeals with the persuasiveness of 
truth and reason ; and, both in principle and spirit, 
true mistress of the keys of knowledge, she lays 
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before them the sifted wisdom of the ages, the 
accumulated insight of generation on generation. 
She argues, exhorts, teaches, but her teaching only 
avails when it brings home conviction to the heart 
and reason of her people. 

Many in modern times, dwelling on the impor- 
tance of personal conviction as opposed to a tra- 
ditional faith, have even urged that children should 
not be given positive religious teaching, but should 
be left to win conviction for themselves when the 
age of conviction arrived. But, as it has been well 
retorted—on the same grounds a babe or “child 
should not be fed gratuitously, because in later 
years he must find his own living and feed himself.” 

The religion of childhood, then, is one of tra- 
dition and trust received at the hands of authority; 
the religion of the mature in mind, that of con- 
viction won through the witness of man’s spirit to 
the truth. 

Such, then, is the scope of authority in the 
Church of Christ, and such the province of the 
reason. 

How different is this to the actual method pur- 
sued by large sections of the Christian Church 
Confining our attention to the Church of England, 
we see in every direction that the habit of looking 
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to authority on religious questions is being incul- 
cated—a habit which cannot fail to prove injurious 
in the highest degree, as it rests on a false con- 
ception of man’s nature, and likewise turns him 
away from the duty of obtaining a certainty that 
has some worth by claiming to furnish him with a 
certainty that is worse than worthless. With this 
authority of “The Church, the Church,” so persis- 
tently dinned into our ears, its teachers generally 
manage with admirable sleight-of-hand to invest 
their own utterances and personality, and the spec- 
tacle is not infrequent of priestly assumption and 
dogmatism inflating the bosoms of men of the most 
mediocre intelligence. As we have already seen, 
the ultimate goal of all teaching that seeks to 
silence thought by the voice of authority is submis- 
sion to Rome, or absolute unbelief. ; 
Now that we have grasped the limited office of 
authority in religion, we can understand how super- 
stition and unbelief—an apparent antithesis in 
error—are generally found in company; for when 
a man, discrediting his reason, submits to external 
authority, he must become the victim of supersti- 
tion in general, and more especially of this par- 
ticular superstition—that the thought and life of the 
Church for any one age should become the un- 
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questionable rule for all ages, and be stereotyped 
for indefinite reproduction. Thus, religion becomes, 
after a manner, a revived antiquarianism, and its 
votaries seek, by imitating the habits and repeating 
the phrases of a dead past, to become the inheritors 
of the spirit that inspired it ; they imitate, in fact, 
everything but its inspiration. And so religion 
becomes a routine, and faith fastens itself on some 
outward creed or discipline. Of such outward or 
retrospective faith, it is the unfailing lot to be full 
of alarm in the face of every fresh danger. Failing 
to rest on Him who is ever leading His Church 
into larger truth throughout the ages, it has further 
failed to draw from past conquests the assurance 
of future victory. God has, indeed, overthrown the 
scepticism of past centuries, but can He, it asks, 
overcome the subtle unbeliefs of the present ? 

This despairing, fearing tone belongs not to the 
reality of faith, the freedom of truth; for such can 
own neither present fear nor future foreboding. 

In conclusion, the character fashioned by a re- 
ligion of routine is equally disappointing and help- 
less when confronted by unusual situations; for 
those so disciplined are generally unequal to any 
exceptional call of duty, and discover radical 
defects of character, when unlooked-for emergencies 
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draw them beyond the range of their narrow 
routine. Their forms of duty, in fact, have failed 
to reach inherent faults of character—avarice, 
meanness, jealousy, or unforgivingness; and yet 
they have gone on believing, like the young ruler, 
in their goodness, because they have done certain 
religious duties, and accepted certain forms of re- 
ligious thought and language. 

We might as reasonably hope to become Elijahs 
by wearing the girdle of hide and the sheepskin 
mantle, as by such unspiritual faith and the routine 
of such formal observance to be true disciples of 
Him whose faith is transfiguring inspiration, and 
whose service is perfect freedom. 


SHE FREEDOM OF TRUTH. 


si 


“Tf ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My disciples ; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.”—ST. JOHN viii. 31, 32 [Rev. Version]. 

As our time is limited this morning, we must pre- 

sume an acquaintance with the conclusions of our 

last sermon, and proceed to trace certain phases of 
religion when it is based on external authority. 

Such religion, as we have discovered, inevitably 

ends in a routine. Indeed, there is a tendency 

in all of us which contributes to this result—a 
tendency to compress spiritual principles into hard 
and fast precepts of belief and conduct, and in this 
process we generally eliminate their living spirit. 

In matters of conduct in which we are ill at ease 

on the lawfulness of some action or recreation, we 

seize eagerly on any notable example that may 
lend some colour of justification to the unworthier 
L 
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course our inclinations would pursue, and silencing 
therewith the voice of conscience, we come to terms 
with our spiritual baseness, to cheerful domestica- 
tion with our own dishonour, Or, 4f ours be a 
higher mood, we search for some outward authority, 
which may by its definite assurance relieve us in 
each case from the troubles of a spirit torn with the 
passions of internal debate. From time to time 
we cry out— Oh that I knew clearly, once and for 
all, if the theatre, balls, Sunday recreations, the 
accepted deceits of society, certain sharp practices 
in business, were lawful or unlawful; oh, that in 
each case it were distinctly ordained, Thou shalt, 
or, Thou shalt not!” 

This is a minor phase in daily practical life 
of that spirit which thinks to shirk responsibility 
by surrendering the right of private judgment—I 
mean, the spirit which logically leads men to 
Rome, Surely such conduct is irrational in the 
extreme: it professes to shrink from the daily 
exercise of the judgment on minor questions, 
because of the attendant responsibility ; yet pre- 
sumes in the single effort put forth in its renuncia- 
tion to determine the moral questions of a lifetime. 

Thus in all the circumstances of life, the little 
and the great, we are prone to resort to authority, 
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to our individual popes, Protestant or Roman, for 
dispensation from the duties and responsibilities 
which sonship in God involves. "We seek to 
abnegate in individual instances, or once and for 
all, our spiritual freedom and privileges, and, as 
disfranchised members of Christ’s kingdom, to 
serve in the spirit of slaves. How ill this consorts 
with the declaration of Christ, “No longer do 
I call you slaves, for the slave knoweth not what 
his Lord doeth.” The slave renders a blind, un- 
intelligent submission, which constitutes in fact his 
real bondage; the son, an enlightened and willing 
obedience, which constitutes in fact his truest 
freedom. It is the life and privilege of the son 
to obey the eternal Spirit of Truth; it is the lot 
of the slave to be in servitude to its passing 
manifestation. 

Thus, a religion of routine must finally become 
a bondage; it is based on some one form of truth, 
but not on the Truth itself, and so, as the revelation 
of truth grows deeper and wider, it must exercise a 
restraining and enslaving influence on its adherents 
if it is still to preserve their allegiance. All ages 
of progress are marked by this progressive revela- 
tion of truth; it is only to the intellectually dead 
that the creed of the present is the mere reproduc- 
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tion of the creed of the past. Such religion is in 
its essence an obedience without knowledge, and 
such religionists fear to think on their religion, lest 
it should forfeit their trust, and shun reflection, 
lest it should dissipate faith. Accordingly, when 
some prophet of larger truth arises, they cannot 
understand his message, it falls foul of their 
routine, it disturbs and perplexes, and, misunder- 
standing, some gives place to hatred and persecu- 
tion. But if, as well may be, the prophet or his 
followers triumph over their opposition, and his 
message at last receives the national acknow- 
ledgment, their routine being now discredited, they 
accept the popular verdict, and fashion a new 
routine out of his teaching and example, which 
they reproduce in all but their inspiration. Thus, 
the blind animosities of his contemporaries yield 
in turn to the no less blind veneration of later 
generations; the fathers slay the prophet, and 
their children build his tomb; it is one and the 
self-same party that at the outset attacked his 
teaching, and that afterwards transformed it into 
an actual idolatry.* The word of the prophet had 
come like a breath of life, to lift men into the 








* See “ Ecce Homo,” ch. xxi. 
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freedom of truth, into living communion with 
God ; but the children of routine seize upon it, and 
forge therefrom fresh manacles for the human 
spirit. All religion of routine is fatal to freedom. 
So it was with that Judaism, that having stoned 
Jeremiah to death, and sawn Isaiah in sunder, 
in later ages worshippéd the very letter of their 
prophecies ; so repeatedly has it been throughout 
Christendom; so in our own country with the 
unreasoning persecution of Fox, Wesley, Newman, 
Maurice, and the idolatrous veneration that their 
memory or teaching has received from the un- 
reasoning of later times—the spiritual children 
of their persecutors. 

We must now address ourselves to the second 
question proposed in our first sermon. 

II. With what motive are we to seek truth—for 
its own sake, or for the sake of its rewards? 

We are all but too familiar with those phases 
of religion which represent Christianity as a 
gigantic machinery of reward and penalty. Some 
preachers present these as the essence and sub- 
stance of the Christian religion; others, deeming 
that the exhibition of rewards and punishments 
is wholly alien to the spirit of Christianity, enforce 


it only in the character of a disinterested faith ; 
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while others full of perplexity, alternate on no fixed 
principle between these antagonistic views. Is it 
possible, in the midst of such perplexing diversity, 
to discover some principle which can give us clear 
guidance and disclose what fragment of truth 
underlies each or any of the above views ? 

First, then, if that view which regards Christianity 
as a system of rewards and penalties be true to 
facts, it must repel the men of purest life and 
motive, and stimulate in its disciples the very vices 
from which it ought to deliver them. Cowardice 
and selfishness do not change their nature by 
changing their object. They can never make a 
man Christlike, though they may assimilate him 
to the agents of evil who believe and tremble. 

Whatever partial truth, therefore, this phase of 
Christian teaching may have, once it is represented 
as the pith and substance of the Gospel it is no 
better than a blasphemous lie. 

On the other hand, can the contrary view claim 
to be a full exposition of Christian truth? Are 
the offers of Christ addressed only to pure dis- 
interestedness? Are no motives appealed to, save 
those that are highest and noblest in man? Does 
Christanity never stoop to enkindle with hope of 
reward or menace with fear of doom? Surely it 
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does: and for this reason we must admit that this 
phase of teaching fails to explain the practice of 
our Lord and His Apostles, who certainly at times 
appealed to lower motives. 

As for those who alternate without reason 
between these views, though on the score of logical 
consistency they stand self-condemned, yet they 
are in practice Apostolic. The principles, then, that 
justify such practice, it is at present our task to 
discover. 

To begin, then, the Church finds men possessed 
of countless diversity of character, from the unselfish 
and heroic, down to the selfish and base, and to 
each type of character she addresses herself in such 
terms as it can best understand: to the highest 
and noblest in each she makes her earnest 
invocation ; but where disinterested affections are 
wanting, she appeals to the best that a man is 
capable of, though that best be no more than an 
enlightened or even a shortsighted selfishness ; for 
Christianity, if it is to be equal to universal empire, 
must deal with men as it finds them. Christianity 
does, then, appeal to the lower motives of prudence 
and selfishness, through its machinery of rewards 
and punishments. How, then, can it be called a 
pure and disinterested religion, where no man 
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secketh his own, but each his brother’s good? 
This, then, is our immediate object of inquiry; and 
we shall find that though in certain instances 
Christianity does appeal to interested motives, yet 
its true acceptance always makes men disinterested ; 
and though its rewards and penalties constitute its 
attraction for the self-regarding, yet those who 
embrace and hold Christianity solely for this 
ereason, can never attain the one or escape the 
other, 

The law, St. Paul declares, was not made for a 
righteous man, but for the ungodly and disobedient; 
it was added because of transgression. Let us take 
as an instance of the working of this principle the 
law of forgery.. Now, clearly this law was not 
enacted for us; for it does not restrain us. Were 
it abrogated to-morrow, we would not commit 
forgery; it is something far above legal penalty 
that restrains us. But there are some whom this 
law does restrain, who would commit forgery but 
from fear of its penalties. Hence, the law was made 
for these, and is designed to discipline and school 
them into higher moods, in which such temptations 
will fail to move them. The object of law, is, then, 
but temporary—to lead men into a higher region 
of motive and life, where they will act rightly with- 
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out its restraint, and where its bondage of fear will 
give place to spontaneous devotion. So long as 
we do not love right and do right for its own sake, 
we are still under the law, as under a schoolmaster, 
which disciplines with its powers of restraint and 
compulsion, till it lifts us from hireling service into 
the obedience of sons. 

On turning our attention to the education of 
childhood and of youth, we shall find a still better 
illustration of our principle. At that elementary 
stage, man is trained by a system of coercion and 
reward to live and learn from higher motives. We 
punish children for wrong-doing and disobedience, 
not with the intention that they shall always 
abstain from wrong-doing and disobedience through 
fear of punishment, but that they may finally 
become good and obedient from higher motives. 
We reward a child for learning and doing right, 
not, surely, that he may always love knowledge for 
its rewards, and live aright from motives of self- 
interest, but that he may come ultimately to seek 
knowledge for itself, and to love righteousness and 
truth for their own sake. 

We are now better able to understand how that 
Christianity, being the great educator of the human 
race, must for educational, apart from other reasons, 
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have such means as penalty and reward for dealing 
with its backward and unpromising pupils. Low 
and gross natures, closed against the appeals of 
disinterested love and holiness, require the discipline 
of reward and penalty, But the single end of all 
such discipline is not to retain them in their 
material bondage, but to make them spiritually 
free and disinterested ; and where Christianity fails _ 
to do so, it leaves man’s nature as unredeemed 
from selfishness as it found it, as far from God, as 
nigh to hell. Thus, then, we explain the rationale 
of reward and penalty as a part of Christian ethics. 
But, just as with children we generally find that 
the higher motives, when rightly appealed to, are 
more effectual as an educational instrument than 
the lower and baser, so as to humanity at large, 
there is hardly any child of man that is not open 
to the appeals, of disinterested love, and responsive 
to the expectant regard of a brother’s faith; and 
where this is so, to appeal to lower motives will 
tend only to debase, and perhaps help to extinguish 
some gleam of divine unselfishness still dimly 
burning in the darkened heart. 

This lower phase of Christian preaching was 
naturally effective with the rude and barbarous 
nations of medieval Europe, but in modern times 
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to present the chief burthen of the Gospel in such 
dress betrays a fatal ignorance of the age we live 
in, and can only serve to alienate from Christianity 
those men that, really impregnated by its spirit, 
sway the hearts of their fellows towards higher 
things, and themselves lead the way. 

Art, science, philosophy, patriotism, acknowledge 
no devotion save such as springs from singleness 
of heart ; and so when their votaries render them 
service only with a view to ultimate gain, they 
strike them from their roll of heroes and kindle 
enthusiasm at purer shrines, And, likewise, in 
Christianity, so far as self-seeking in any shape 
underlies our Christian pretensions, so far are 
they without foundation. God rewards those that 
diligently seek Him ; but the self-seeker seeks not 
God, but himself; and God is no rewarder of such. 
Surely it is needless to add that men who profess 
the Christian Creed or frequent the Christian services, 
either with a view to keep on good terms with 
society, or better their professional or commercial 
prospects, must shut themselves out from all the 
reality of the Christian life. And, again, so far as 
from mere fear of doom, or hope of reward, we 
enter on the Christian life, we cannot receive of 
that life in its fulness, perhaps hardly in its essence, 
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unless contact with the heart of God—and all such 
contact is purifying—wins us from selfish calcula- 
tions into unfeigned hatred of sin, and disinterested 
love of goodness and of God. 

How often man thus comes to God in the spirit 
of the hireling. The story of the Prodigal admirably 
describes the approach of such. After that, in the 
far country, he had spent all his living, and was 
plunged into famine and want, the thought of all 
that he had lost and of what he yet might gain 
gave birth to his premeditated confession—the 
concluding words of which manifest the low origin 
of his repentance: “Make meas one of thy hired 
servants ”—those hired servants, the comfort of 
whose lot came now so vividly before him—*they 
had bread enough and to spare.” But true 
repentance makes no stipulation, save for pardon ; 
and so, when at last the prodigal falls into the 
outstretched arms of a Father’s love, the heinousness 
of his life comes home to him, and the greatness of 
the love he had sinned against, and so all thought 
of self disappears, and he no longer bargains for a 
servant’s place. His words witness only to his 
deep contrition, and all his aim now js to be 
reconciled to his Father’s love, to be forgiven his 
sin, his deep and infinite transgression, 
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And thus ever, in the world of men, there are 
those who at the outset seek God from low and 
self-regarding motives, but by-and-by, as they 
grow into knowledge of Him, are won from their 
half-selfish allegiance into pure and _ untainted 
love. 

We are all familiar with this change of attitude 
in human life. How often one man seeks the friend- 
ship of another because of his wealth or position, or 
some such unworthy aim, and afterwards comes to 
love him for himself, despite the subsequent loss 
of all such outward accessories. Herein we have 
a perfect analogy of the, change of relation between 
the human soul and God. 

To propose rewards in the ordinary sense to the 
soul that has risen into the life of self-forgetful 
love, would be to insult its spirit, and offer 
indignity to its most hallowed affections. It 
cannot but resent the thought of being bribed 
into goodness, or wheedled, by gain, into right 
behaviour. Yet there is a reward it covets; but 
this is no merely personal or selfish one, but a 
growth in wisdom and love, in capacity and 
serviceableness, a life of larger spiritual freedom 
and nobler opportunities—“an increase of virtue 


through virtue.” ‘The reward of doing one duty,” 
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says an old Rabbi, “is the power of fulfilling 
another ;” and thus divine reward is rather of 
character than of satisfaction, is incidental to 
Christian life, and not its conscious aim. And 
though divine reward takes many a shape, it 
always follows in the line of our works—a deeper 
peace, a purer holiness, a more unclouded com- 
munion, or a summons to wider serviceableness, 
to the performance of harder tasks, to severer 
trials of endurance, to loftier heights of self-abne- 
gation, 
“T ask no heaven till earth be thine, 
Nor glory-crown, while work of mine 
Remaineth here ; when earth shall shine 
Among the stars, 
Her sins wiped out, her captives free, 
Her voice a music unto Thee, 


For crown, new work give Thou to me! 
Lord, here am I!” 


And now, in conclusion, we hold that man to be 
truly free who bows to no authority, save the God 
who witnesses within him ; whose mind is open to 
all light and truth, whencesoever they may come ; 
whose creed rests not on the warrant of tradition, 
but on the strength of personal conviction ; who, 
in the power of the divine life, Overcoming the 
bondage of the senses, the world, and self, loves 
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goodness and God for their own sake, and, through 
the crucifixion of the lower nature, finds that true 
spiritual freedom which consists in the unhampered 
action of his best powers, in a life rich in the 
expression of the divine. 


CHRISTIAN HUMILITY AND 
ASPIRATION, 





“All of you gird yourselves with humility, to serve one 
another.”—1 PET. v. 5 [Rev. Version]. 

“Forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching 
forward to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.”—PHuit. iii. 13, 14 [Rev. Version]. 


ST. PAUL sets before us here the Christian ideal. 
The characteristic of this ideal as contrasted with 
the prevailing ideals of the Greek world is its spirit 
of intenser aspiration. These ideals were limited 
in their scope, and, being so circumscribed, they 
were naturally more easy of attainment. Greek 
Art, for instance, aimed at perfectness of form, and 
so arrived at a pitch of excellence not possible to 
Christian Art with its higher aims and. infinite 
ideals. In Greek Art the object of the artist is 
the perfection of outward form: in Christian Art 
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the outward form is no longer the object of the 
artist, but is subordinated to a higher end—the 
expression or suggestion of idea ; and thus the out- 
ward form passes from being the reality to being 
merely its outward and visible symbol. Accordingly, 
as the Christian ideal is infinitely higher than the 
Greek, its task is correspondingly more difficult, 
and so the sense of shortcoming that pervades 
every form of human genius touched with the 
influence of the Christian ideal, bears witness to 
the different standard that Christianity has estab- 
lished to measure the world. The presence of this 
standard sets man’s actual face to face with his 
possible, man’s achievements face to face with the 
Eternal Realities, and thereby brings home to his 
conscience the feeling of overwhelming humiliation, 
the knowledge of the littleness and dwarfed imper- 
fectness of his attainment. The poetry, art, science, 
and religious life of Christendom, all alike betray 
the sense of man’s infinite wants with faith in his 
infinite possibilities, his troubled discontent with 
the present combined with a ceaseless straining 
after a nobler future, his consciousness of a beauty 
and righteousness and truth transcending all his 
experience, and yet the goal of all his endeavours. 
In like manner as the other ideals of the Greek 
M 
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world are limited and circumscribed when con- 
trasted with Christian ideals, so it is with the 
Greek conception of virtue. Virtue, according to 
the chief ethical teacher of the Greeks, was only 
perfect when the sense of effort had disappeared. 
According to his conception, goodness consisted 
in the perfection of good habits. Unhappily, this 
conception of goodness has at times been accepted 
by the Church, and set forth by its official teachers, 
notably so in the last century, and. Christian 
life has thus been identified with the effortless, 
mechanical routine of perfected habit. Christian 
goodness, on the other hand, is an aspiration ever 
straining towards a divine ideal, and ever receiving 
fulfilment, yet hardly fulfilied ere a higher has 
dawned upon it. Thus there can be no Christian 
goodness apart from effort, apart from the element 
of self-denial: in this respect Greek and Christian 
ideals stand in direct contrast. Moreover, as the 
Christian ideal is so high, its fulfilment is at the 
best imperfect: the Christian can never say, “I 
have done that which it was my duty to do;” for, 
however high his attainment, there was a higher 
possible. And from this contrast of that which he 
has done with that which it was his duty to do 


arises the Christian grace of humility. 
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Humility is thus no mere absence of pretension, 
no morbid, self-depreciating spirit, no transient 
state of feeling into which a man may artificially 
work himself; but a constant characteristic of the 
Christian life, an ever-abiding sense of our absolute 
dependence on God arising from the knowledge of 
God and our own souls, It is not unreal, it is not 
a making of ourselves small when we are great, 
as St. Chrysostom defines it; but it is a true and 
right estimate of ourselves, an estimate made in 
all soundness of mind, an estimate which Christian, 
no more than Greek, teachers require us to falsify or 
unjustly lower. St. Paul (Rom. xii. 3), as well as 
Aristotle,* would have us not to think of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think, but so to think 
of ourselves as to think rightly and soundly. 

But this estimate must naturally vary with the 
standard by which we measure our conduct, and 
must humiliate us or inflate us with pride, accord- 
ingly as we fall short of or fulfil it: and it is just 
this difference of standard, this infinite superiority 
of the Christian ideal to the Greek, that gives 
humility the foremost place amongst Christian 


* Cf. “ Ethics,” iii. 3.4: “‘O yap pixpay dtios Kal TovTwy atiay 
éautbv, cwppav”; ili. 3. 3: ‘ Aoke? dé wepaddpuxos elva 6 meydAwy 
éautoy aki, t&ios dy,” 
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virtues, as well as explains its taking the lowest 
place among the Greeks; for the goodness that 
achieved the standard of the Greek and grew proud 
from comparison of itself with lesser goodness, led 
to self-glorification, and so, unconscious of that 
sense of dependence and shortcoming which cha- 
racterizes the Christian grace, could only see in 
humility a very meanness and slavishness of spirit. 
Thus lowness of ideal and pride of attainment go 
hand in hand, even as conceit of intellect is generally 
greatest where intellectual aspiration is least. And 
just as low ideals and pride of self are inseparably 
connected, so divine ideals and true humility are 
never sundered. 

Christianity sets man face to face with the Eternal 
Realities—God, his own soul, and his brother ; and, 
with the growing recognition of these, humility 
streams down upon him, and his pride of attain- 
ment vanishes for ever. 

The outcome of humility Godward is an enlarged 
and truer service of God, and this is no less true 
of humility towards man. “Be ye clothed with 
humility, to serve one another.” Humility manward 
does not require us to think ourselves more foolish 
or wicked than every profligate or fool we meet, 
or call for self-abasement only before such as are 
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nobler or wiser than ourselves; for this is not the 
nature of humility manward at all. It arises from 
no comparison of our own and a_neighbour’s 
worth: all such comparisons are misleading. St. 
Paul charges those who make them with being void 
of understanding (2 Cor. x. 12); for we know no 
man’s real inner life, his real failures and his real 
attainments. 

Humility towards man springs from our recog- 
nition of our fellow-men as children of the heavenly 
Father, as beings worthy of Christ’s love, for whom 
He was fain to die. Like Christ we must gird 
ourselves with humility to do them service; like 
Christ we must hold nothing in us too cultured or 
too good to be used in helping some wandering 
child to return to the Father’s home, in lifting into 
all the reality of life the things that for him are 
still divinely possible. 

Humility Godward thus arises from the know- 
ledge of God, of His infinite holiness and love and 
truth ; humility manward, from a true knowledge 
of man’s divine nature and worth. And each 
issues in service—humility towards God in the 
service of God, in unending growth into the infinite 
of His goodness and truth; and humility towards 
man in the service of man, in ever richer develop- 
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ments of self-forgetful love and self-forgetful life 
for the brethren. 

Thus for the performance of faithful service we 
must gird ourselves with humility, and it is this 
thought that helps us to interpret those words of 
St. Paul, so universally misunderstood, as it seems: 
“In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves” (Phil. ii. 3). Does this command, 
understood as it generally is, seem a possible one 
for St. Paul to give? Can we be expected to 
esteem every unworthy brother better than our- 
selves? Would this not be an utterly unreal thing, 
a mere case of make-believe on our parts? Would 
not such a judgment as this be the outcome of 
some morbid fancy or mortified feeling, and not the 
offspring of that soundness of mind which the same 
Apostle urges his readers elsewhere to cherish? 
This, then, on general grounds cannot be the 
meaning of the words. The context, moreover, is 
also against it; the idea of moral comparison—of 
esteeming others as better than ourselves—is alien 
to the sense of the entire passage; the whole 
thought of the Apostle deals with the service of 
the brotherhood as opposed to the furtherance 
of party or of selfish interest; and as the best 
means of enforcing this he exhorts them to have the 
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same mind that was also in Christ Jesus, who, for 
the service and salvation of all mankind, girded 
Himself with our humanity. The thought conveyed 
by St. Peter’s words, “All of you gird yourselves 
with humility, to serve one another,” is enforced by 
St. Paul in the command with which we have been 
dealing—“ In lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves.” This should rather 
be translated, “esteem others to have greater claims 
to your service than yourselves,” or “esteem the 
service of others as having greater claims than the 
service of yourselves,” z.e. regard the brotherhood 
as having higher claims on your service than either 
your party or your individual ego : in a word, be 
a servant of man, not of party nor of self. The 
verses (Phil. ii 2-4) in which this exhortation occurs 
might be paraphrased thus :—“ Live in unity, knit 
together in the concord of a common love and 
affection and aims: do nothing to advance the ends 
of party faction, nothing to gratify personal vanity, 
but in the spirit of humility esteem the service of 
others as having greater [or prior]* claims on you 


than the service of yourselves: and have regard not 


* For dmepéxew in the sense of “‘to be greater,” ‘‘to have pre- 
cedence of,” cf. Gen. xli. 40 : “‘ TAhy tbv @povoy brepétw cod eyw 
(LXX.); ‘* Uno tantum regni solio te praecedam ” (Vulgate). 
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to your own interests, but also to the interests of 
others.” 

Humility thus gives birth to unending effort, 
more and more to efface self in the service of the 
brethren, more and more to efface self in the 
service of God. 

Christianity, then, as we have seen, begets 
humility, not by depreciating our present attain- 
ment, but by enlarging our ideals, by contrasting 
what we are with what we ought to have been, 
by casting the light of God’s perfectness on our 
imperfection, and so calling forth the confession, 
“God, be merciful to me, the sinner.” Christianity 
kindles aspiration by comparing what we are with 
what we still may be, our actuality with our 
possibility—“I can do all things through Him 
that strengtheneth me.” 

The revelation of God’s righteousness evokes 
humility in man—a humility, however, which could 
only end in a pessimistic despair, were this the 
sole burthen of Christianity. But the crowning 
revelation of God’s Fatherhood quickens aspiration 
by giving man to feel the attainment of this 
righteousness possible through the life of sonship 
in God. 


Humility opens man’s heart to divine inspirations, 
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to promptings from on high, to aspirations after 
God kindled by God Himself therein. We must, 
however, guard against mistaking these graces 
from God for graces in ourselves, these inspirations 
from on high for tokens of our own individual 
merit ; for they are not ours to claim as virtue or 
worth on our part; they are self-communications 
of God to the hearts of His children, glimpses of 
His being that He has permitted to dawn upon 
us; and, that we are the recipients of such divine 
disclosures, so far from contributing to our personal 
pretensions, can only multiply our responsibilities 
and aggravate the burthen of our obligations. 

And in this connection we must protest against 
a not unfrequent confusion of religion with the play 
of religious emotion and feeling, the repentant regret 
or ready rapture called forth in the closet, or at the 
altar, or by the voice of the preacher. This con- 
ception of religion has lulled many a heart into a 
delusive peace; for the man who is conscious of 
high aspirations and quick, emotional sensibility to 
religious appeal, can with difficulty conceive himself 
faithless to divine opportunities and the duties of 
everyday life. It is needless to impress the utter 
falsehood of such atype of religion ; for every emotion 
and impulse, every throb of penitence and aspiration, 
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unless they attain their divinely appointed goal and 
issue in a new and purer devotedness to God and 
man, are merely so much waste of our spiritual 
resources, and enfeeble the nature it was their 
sole purpose to strengthen and inspire. The high 
thought, the noble impulse, the kindling emotion, 
are God’s working in us, which it is ours to trans- 
late into the reality of living deeds, clinging fast 
to them with fear and trembling, with reverence 
and love, till they yield us all their blessing and 
fulfil in us their God-appointed end; for these 
are messengers from our Lord, nay, our Lord Him- 
self knocking at the door of our hearts, to whom, 
if we but open, He will enter in and abide with 
us for ever. 

To give effect to such divinely given aspirations 
calls for self-sacrifice and fresh effort, every step 
we take in advance. In the life of our Lord this 
element was never wanting, and what He needed, 
His followers cannot dispense with, however un- 
eventful or fenced from outward trial their lives 
may be. 

The Christian life is one of growing aspiration 
and larger attainment, in which every advance is 
won at a cost; for Christian goodness has no 


part in actions which call for no effort or sacrifice, 
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whether as springing from a natural goodness of 
temperament or the mechanism of settled habit. 

And here we must enter a further protest against 
the identification of Christianity with any aggregate 
of good habits; for good habits are not goodness, 
but the offspring of a goodness that lived some- 
time in the past, and may have long since been 
dead ; they are naturally stationary ; they impart a 
facility in doing what we have already done, but 
can never lead beyond themselves ; their tendency 
is to lessen effort as they become more perfect, 
till at last they attain a mechanical efficiency ; and 
thus as they advance towards perfection, their 
spiritual worth vanishes towards zero. 

In thus denying the claim of good habits to 
be identical with goodness, we are not in any way 
depreciating the real worth of habits in the service 
of religion. And their real worth is great, for they 
are, as it were, our garrisons in occupation of the 
fortresses we have already carried, securing for 
us the fruits of past victories, and forming a base 
of operations for future conquests. Habits, more- 
over, are not mere occasions for the exercise of 
impulses and inclinations we already have. Prayer 
at stated times, for instance, is not merely a 


repeated opportunity for giving expression to our 
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impulses, desires, and aspirations, but also an 
occasion, through communion with God therein, 
for begetting desire and impulse, and for kindling 
aspiration. Fixed times of prayer are thus just 
what is necessary for the gaining of fresh inspira- 
tions and impulses, and for disciplining ourselves 
into a habit of abiding and ever-deepening aspira- 
tion. On the other hand, if we. hold aloof from 
prayer till the inclination takes us, we rest our 
communion with God on that which wavers fit- 
fully, and in the end may wholly fail us. There 
can be no more fatal doctrine than that which 
surrenders everything to our inclinations. 

But though habits are necessary to the Christian 
life, they form no element in that life, unless they 
are living, are developing into greater purity and 
fulness ; for the Christian life is not the routine 
of an easy experience, nor a movement from one 
scene to another on the same level, but an un- 
ending struggle, not always with the same foes and 
for the same reward, but daily from higher levels 
and for fresh glories. We should have habits of 
worship, but not of resting in these without aspiring 
therein to fuller fellowship with God. We should 
have habits of helping others, but not without 
advance in motive, scope, and efficiency, Habits 
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are an element in the Christian life when they 
are living functions of that life, and when their 
present is ever transcending their past. 

Thus Christian life, in all its earnest aspects 
is a steady progress from grace to grace, from 
strength to strength, from glory to glory; a 
constant growth into an ideal that is practically 
infinite ; for with each fresh grace won, a diviner 
ideal ever dawns upon the faithful heart, and 
deepens humility as it enlarges aspiration. Self- 
complacency and simple self-content are impossible 
elements in this life; for all men that are truly 
striving after conformity with God’s will see a 
higher than they achieve, and stand _ self-con- 
demned in the presence of their own ideal, though 
that ideal may through many an unfaithfulness 
have been depressed below what God had made 
possible for them. Thus all self-reliance for 
spiritual accord with God is cut off; our peace 
is not that of attainment, but that which springs 
from a childlike faith casting itself on the Father’s 
infinite mercies, revealed in His Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
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Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wite. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8yvo, 6s, 

The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edited by 
GEORGE St. CLarR, F,G.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Biographical Lectures. Edited by GEORGE St. Ciarr, F.G.S, 
Large crown, 8vo, 75. 6d. 


DE FONCOURT, Madame Marie.—\STholesome Cookery. Third 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Democracy in the Old World and the New. By the Author 
of ‘* The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia,” ete. 
Small crown 8yo, 25. 6d. 

DENT, H. C.—& Year in Brazil. With Notes on Religion, Meteor- 
ology, Natural History,’ etc. Maps and Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 18s. 

Discourse on the Shedding of Blood, and The Laws of 
War, Demy 8vo, 25. 6d. 
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DOUGLAS, Rev. Herman.—Into the Deep ; or, The Wonders of the 
Lord’s Person. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—Shakspere: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Third Edition. Large 
post Svo, 6s. 


Dulce Domum. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


DU MONCEL, Count.—The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Small crown 8yvo, 5s. 

DURUY, Victor.—History of Rome and the Roman People. 
Edited by Prof. MaNArry. With nearly 3000 Illustrations. 4to. 
6 vols. in 12 parts, 30s. each vol. 

EDGEWORTH, F. Y.—Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the yeas of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. Im accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2s. Od. 

Education Library. Edited by PH1tip MAacnus :— 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar BRowninc, M.A. Second Edition. 
35. 62, 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. MAHArFry, M.A. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Discipline. By JosEpH LANDON. 
Fifth Edition. 6s. 

LDWARDES, Major-General Sir Herbert B.—Memorials of his 
Life and Letters. By his Wife. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 2vols. Demy 8yo. 36s. 

ELSDALE, Henry.—Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Emerson’s (Ralph Waldo) Life. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
English Copyright Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop LAURENCE’s Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Christianity.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornisu, Assistant Master at Eton. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

EVANS, Mark.—The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
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*Fan Kywae” at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844.. 
By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Faith of the Unlearned, The. Authority, apart from the Sanction: 
of Reason, an Insufficient Basis for It. By ‘‘One Unlearned.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FETS, Facoh.—Shakspere and Montaigne. An Endeavour to- 
Explain the Tendency of Hamlet from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FLOREDICE, W. H.—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vyo. Second Edition. 35. 6d, 


Frank Leward. Edited by CoarLes BAMPTON. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d.. 


FULLER, kev. Morris.—The Lord’s Day ; or, Christian Sunday. 
; Its Unity, History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation. 
Sermons. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


GARDINER, Samuel R., and F BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


GARDNER, Dorsey.—Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


GELDART, £. M.—Echoes of Truth. Sermons, with a Short 
Selection of Prayers and an Introductory Sketch, by the Rey. 
C. B. UPTON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


GEORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty: An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. 
Post 8vo, 75. 6¢. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6¢. Also a 
Cheap Edition, Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Paper covers, Is. 


Protection, or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the Interests of Labour. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. Cheap 
Edition. Paper covers, Is. 


GLANVILL, Foseph.—Scepsis Scientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
JOHN OWEN. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 65. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
SMITH and others, Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
Svo, 75, 6d. 
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|\GLOVER, &., M.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


|GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C., M.P.—Memoir of. 
; With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 65. 


GOODENOUGH, Commodore F G—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GORDON, Major-Genl. C. G.—His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Ecmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations, 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. Also a Cheap Edition in 1 vol., 6s. 
Gordon’s (General) Last Journal. <A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from GENERAL GorpDON, Repro- 
duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, LB 38 
Events in his Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of 
his Death, By Sir H. W. Gorpon, With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8yo, 18s. 
GOSSE, Edmund.—Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution-to the History of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
GOULD, Rev. S. Baring, M.A.—Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. S\vanoff’s Russian Grammar. 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
tudents of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


GOWER, Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. MINIATURE EDITION, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 10s. 6d. 


Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. 
‘With Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcap. 4to, 10s, 6d. 
Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. Fcap. 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 
GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
GREY, Rowland.—In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 55. 
Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., M.A,—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen Wrorld, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUSTAFSON, Alex.—The Foundation of Death. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 
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CUSTAPSON, Alex.—continued. 
Some Thoughts on Moderation. Reprinted from a Paper 
read at the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Square, June 8, 
1885. Crown 8vo, Is. 

HADDON, Caroline.—The Larger Life, Studies in Hinton’s 
Ethics. Crown $yo, 5s. 

ITAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 325. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32s. ° 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxiey, F-R.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

TITALF-CROWN SERIES :— 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. OGLE [Ashford Owen]. 


Sister Dora: a Biography. By MarcaretT LONSDALE. 


True Words for Brave Men: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Notes of Travel: being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
MOLTKE. 
English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNIs, 
Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
BAYNES. 
Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HARRIS, William —The History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
HARROP, Robert.—Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism. 
Demy 8vo, 145. 


HART, Rev. 7. W. T.—The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 
A Character Study. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FTAWEIS, kev. H. R., M.A.—Current Coin. . Materialism—The 
Devil—Crime— Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown-8vo, 5s. 


Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5S. 


Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
Is, 6a, 
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HAWKINS, Ldwards Comerford.—Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAWTH ORNE, Nathaniel.—SS orks. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


Vout. I. TwicrE-TOLD TALEs. 
II. Mossrs FROM AN OLD MANSE. 
Ill. THe House oF THE SEVEN GABLES, AND THE Snow 
IMAGE. . 
IV. THE WoNDERBOOK, TANGLEWOOD TALES, AND GRAND- 
FATHER’S CHAIR. 
Vs THE SCARLET LETTER, AND THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
Vv I. Tue MARBLE Faun. [Transformation.] 
aes OuR OLD HoME, AND ENGLISH NOTE-Books, 
IX. AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS. 
X. FRENCH AND ITALIAN NOTE-Books. 
XI. SEpTimius FELTON, THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE, FANSHAWE, 
AND, IN AN APPENDIX, THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP. 
XII TALES AND EssAys, AND OTHER PAPERS, WITH A BIo- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HAWTHORNE. 


HLATH, Francis George—Auturmnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


2 Sylvan Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 145. 


HENNESSY, Sir John Pope.—Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, Ios. 6d. 


HENRY, Phil’p.—Diaries and Letters of. Edited by MATTHEW 
Henry Ler, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HINTON, 7—Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. GuLt, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by CAROLINE Happon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by MARGARET HINTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition, Fcap. 8vo, Is 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ; or, Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life 
in India. Being extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W. S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. Edited by his brother, G. H. Hopson, M.A, 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 55. 


HOLTHAM, E, G.—Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation, With three Maps. Large crown 8yo, 9s. 
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Homology of Economic Justice. An Essay by an East India 
Merchant. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
IIOOPER, Mary.—-Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Twentieth Edition, Crown 
Syv0, 2s. 6d. 
Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 67. 


Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 

HOPKINS, L£ilice. —Wlork amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HORNADAY, W. 7.—Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
_ Demy 8vo, 21s. 
HOSPITALIER, £.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated. and Enlarged by JuLius Marer, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edifiga, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy $8vo, 125. 6d. each volume. 
Vor. I.—Electric Generators, Electric Light. : 
VoL. TL==Telephss sg Various Applications ; — Electrical 
oe 
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HOWARD, Robert, M.A—The cyurch of England and other 
Religious Communions, *, A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham: (G2Ow2 8vo, 75. 6d. 
HUMPHREY, Rev. William,—The Bible #24 Belief. A Letter 
toa Friend’ Small Crown 8yvo, 25. 6d, 4 
HUNTER, William C.—Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E., D.C.L.—The Apoca!¥Ps®: With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8y ie 5s. 


HUTCHINSON, —Thought Symbolism, and. ee 
Ulusions. Being a Treatise on the Nature, , UEDOSE) aR 
Material of Speech. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. i 

HUTTON, Rev. C. F.—Unconscious Testimony * oh, The Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Histor! Seriptures. 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. ( 

HYNDMAN, H. M.—The Historical Basis of SO°ilism in 
England. Large crown Svo, 8s, 6d, 


IDDESLEIGH, Earl of —The Pleasures, Da ¢ gx and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Feap. as fe Wo batman paper 
cover, Is. 


4M THURN, Luerard F—Among the Indians ~of Giana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Intc “MO! Of British 
Guiana, With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy eyOR TES 
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GACCOUD, Prof. S—The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by MontTacu 
Luspock, M.D. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


dJaunt ina Junk: A Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


JENKINS, £., and RAYMOND, %—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘YENKINS, Rev. Canon R. C—Heraldry: English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations, 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FERVIS, Rev. W. Henley.— The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vyo, 18s. 


FOEL, L.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

FOHNSTON, H. H., #.Z.S—The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

FOVYCE, P. W., LL.D., ec.—Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

KAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A.—Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

KAY, David, F.R.G.S.-Education and Educators. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

KAY, Yoseph.—Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. Joun Bricur, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. : 

* * Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Revise 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Ricut 
Hon. G. OsBorNE MorGAN, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Paper 
covers, Is. 

KELKE, W. H. H.—S&n Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8yo, 45, 6d, 
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KEMPIS, Thomas d.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition.—Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 75. 6d. The 
Red Line Edition, feap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, ts. ; cloth boards, red edges, Is. 62, 
The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, Is. 
*,* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 


KETTLEWELL, Rev. S—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. : 


KEIDD, Foseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics 5; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—Letters and Memories of his Life. - 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood, Fifteenth Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 

*,* Also a People’s Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ° 
All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground 5 or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, 
as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 
Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Crown 8vo, 55. 


LANDON, Foseph.—Schoo] Management 5 Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LEE, kev. F. G., D.C.L.—The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of ‘ Charles 
er With a Preface by the Rev. W.H. CLEAVER. F cap. 

vo, Is. 
Leward, Frank. Edited by CHarLes BAMPTON. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—B& Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 


Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Ilustrations, Crown 8yo, 6s, 
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LLOYD, Walter.—The Hope of the World: An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LONGFELLOW, H. Wadsworth.—Life. By his Brother, SAMUEL 
LONGFELLOW. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo, 28s. 

LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Cheap Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot: Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
LOUNSBURY, Thomas R.—James Fenimore Cooper. With 

Portrait. Crown $8vo, 55. 

LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of ‘‘ St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

LUCKES, Eva C, E.—Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

LYALL, William Rowe, D.D.—Propedeia_ Prophetica ; or, The 
Use and Design of the Old Testament Examined. New Edition. 
With Notices by Grorce C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. “Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy 8yvo, 10s. 6d. ' 

LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.—WLife, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Eary or Lyrron. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and IL., 32s. 

MACAULAY, G. C.—Francis Beaumont : A Critical Study. Crown 
8vo, 55. 

MAC CALLUM, M. W.—Studies in Low German and High 
German Literature. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccol. —Life and Times. By Prof. VILLARI. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48s. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccol.—Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius. Translated from the Italian by NINIAN HILL 
Tuomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. F. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander—How Yndia is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MAGNUS, Mrs.— About the Jews since Bible Times, From the 
Babylonian Exile till the Englisl Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAGUIRE, Thomas.—Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


WAIR, R. S., UD., F.RCS.E.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India, 
Second Edition. Crown $vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
G 
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MALDEN, Henry Eltiot.—Wienna, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
12th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Many Woices. <A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s., 

MARKHAM, Capt, Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Avert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.—Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. " 

MAUDSLEY, f1., M.D.—Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 125, 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Crown 
8yo, Os. 

McGRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

MEREDITH, M.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 32mo, limp cloth, 15. 6d. 

MILLER, Edward.—The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2vols. Large 
post 8vo, 255. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super 
royal 8vo, 42s. 

MITFORD, Bertram.—Through the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 145. 

MOCKLER, £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—Wistory of the Church. 
of England froma 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MORELL, F. R.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language.. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
. Minister of Public Instruction. Feap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
MORGAN, C. Lioyd—The Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
Evolution. Large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6a 
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MORRIS, George.—The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Impar- 

OR tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.. 

MORSE, EF. S., Ph. D.—First Book of Zoology. ~With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. - Crown $yo, 2s. 6d. 


NELSON, ¥ H., M.4.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindfi Law. Demy 8vo, 9s. : 


NEWMAN, Cardinal.—Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Being Selections from his yarious Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Seventh Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* * A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing; can 
be had, 2s. 6d. 


NEWMAN, Francis William.—Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. : 


New Truth and the Old Faith: Are they Incompatible? By a 
Scientific Layman. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d, 

Wew Social Teachings. By Porrricus. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chapters from the Physical 


History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 


NOEL, The Hon. Roden.—Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 


NOPS, Marianne.—Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Wuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 

Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each 1s. 
*.* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 

OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Wictoria. 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

OCONNOR, 7. P., M.P.—The Parnell Movement. With a 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OGLE, W., U.D., E.R, C.P.—Axistotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


OHAGAN, Lord, K.P.— Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OMEARA, Kathleen.—Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 55, 
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One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ONELTL, the late Rev. Lord.—Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Essays and Addresses. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who has it. Small 
crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


OSBORNE, Rev. W. A.—The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


OTTLEY, H. Bickersteth.—The Great Dilemma. Christ -His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 


OWEN, F. M.—{ohn Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Across the Hills. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D.—Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8yvo, 18s. 


OXONIENSIS.— Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


PALMER, the late William.—Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by JoHN H. CarpiInaL 
NEWMAN, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost NorrHcoTE, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Browniow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42s., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25s. 


Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 


Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 


Ae 


Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT. 
The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
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Parchment Library—continued. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-PooLE and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 


pe ht Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited by Epmunp 
OSSE. 


Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 
ERNEST -MYERs, 

ae ae of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. CHEynr, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 
Dogson. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by OswALD CRAWFURD, 

English Lyrics. 


The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison, 
With Portrait after Vertue. 


French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by GEORGE SAINTs- 
BURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 


Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dogson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rey. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AUSTIN 
Dogson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisn, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EpwarpD DowDEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 


English Odes. Selected by Epmunp Gossr. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 
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Parchment Library—continued. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kemris. A 
revised Translation, With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

PARSLOE, Foseph.—-Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PASCAL, Blaise.—The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. KEGAN PauL. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, 125. ; vellum, 15s. 

PAUL, Alexander.—Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PAUL, C. Kegan.— Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PEARSON, kev. S.—Wleek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PENRICE, Major 7.—Axrabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran. 4to, 21s, 

PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar —The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition, Large crown 
8vo, 95. 

PHIPSON, £.—The Animal Lore of Shakspeare’s Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9s. 

PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°, New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester’s 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6@; paper covers, Is, 

POE, Edgar Allan.—\N orks of. With an Introduction and a Memoir 
by RicHarD HENRY STODDARD. In6vols, With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

POPE, F. Buckingham, — Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PRICE, Frof. Bonamy.— Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S, EXELL, M.A., and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE. 


Genesis. By the Rey. T. WHITELAW, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montrcomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
RepForD, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastrines, Rev. W. 
Roperts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rey. H. Cor- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rey. T, WHITELAW, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 155. 


Exodus. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Younc, B.A., Rev. C. A. GooDHART, 
Rev. J. URQUHART, and the Rev. H. T. RoBjoHNs, Fourth 
Edition, 2 vols., 18s. 


Leviticus. By the Rey. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. CoLiins, Rev. Professor A. CAVE, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Reprorp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B., and Rev. MCCHEYNE EpGAr. Fourth Edition. 15s, 


Numbers. By the Rev. R. WinTeRBoTHAM, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binniz, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Tuomas WalrrLaw, M.A, Fourth 
Edition. 155, 


Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. CLEMANCE, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. D. Davirs, M.A, . Fourth 
edition. 155. 


doshua. By Rev. J. J. LiAs, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S.2R. JArpRIpGE, IWLL.B:, Rev. R. Glover; Ruv. E. DE 
PreEssENSL, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev, A. PLUMMER, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, 12,5. 6d, 


Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rey. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Murr, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. STatHamM, and 
Rey, Professor J. THomson, M.A. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smiru,D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. DoNALD Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and 
Rev. B. Date. Sixth Edition. 15s, 


1 Kings. By the Rev. Josep Hammonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. pe PressENst, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., 
Rey, A. RowLanp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rey. 
J. UrguHart, Fourth Edition. 155, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The—continued. : 


1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M,A.,. LL. Be 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rey. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLarKson, B.A., Rev. F. WHITFIELD, 
M.A., and Rey. RICHARD GLOVER. 15s. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A, With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof, R. A. REDFORD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W.S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rey. W. 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. Hastincs, Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, 
LL.B.,. Rev. Prof. RowLanps, B.A., Rev. G. Woon, B.A., 
Rey. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. 5S. 
ExeELt, M.A. Sixth Edition. 1 vol., 125. 6d. 


Jeremiah. (Vol.I.) By the Rey. T. K. Curyne, M.A. With 
Homilies by the Rev. W. F. ApENEY, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rey. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., and Rev. 
D. Younec, B.A. Second Edition. 15s. 


Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rev. T. K. 
CuHEYNE, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. ApDENEY, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rey. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Younc, B.A. 15s. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 
St. Mark. By Very Rey. E. BicKERSTETH, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. THomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. JoHnson, M.A., Rev. A. ROWLAND, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Murr, and Rev. R. GREEN. Fifth 
Edition. 2 vols., 21s. ~ 


The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. JouHnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A. Third Edition. 
2 vols., 215. 


I. Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomp, LL.D.; Rev. 
Davip THomas, D.D., Rev. D. FRAsER, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. J: WaArrE, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. HURNDALL, M.A., and Rev. H. BREMNER, B.D. 
Third Edition. Price 15s. 


II. Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. HUXTABLE. With Homilies. 
by Rey. Ex-Chancellor Lirscomn, LL.D., Rev. Davip THomas,,. 
D.D., Rev. DonaLp Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. 
E. HurNDALL, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rey. 
R. Fintayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. R. M. 
Enear, M.A., and Rev. T. CrosKERRY, D.D.. Price 21s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.)—covtinued. 

Ephesians, Phillipians, and Colossians. By the Rey. Prof. 
W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., Rev. B. C. CAFFIn, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. Finpiay, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. THomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. R. FInLAayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rey. Prof. T. CroskERRY, D.D., Rev. 
&. S. Prout, M.A., Rey. Canon ‘VERNON HUTTON, and 
Rey. U. R. THomas, D.D. Price 21s. 


Hebrews and James. Bythe Rev. J. Barnsy, D.D., and Rev. 
Prebendary E. C. S. Gipson, M.A. With Homiletics by the 
Rev. C. Jerpan, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. 
Grpson. And Homilies by the Rev. W. Jongs, Rey. C. New, 
Rev. D. Younc, B.A., Rev. J.S. BRIGHT, Rev. T. F. LccK VER, 
BeAnsand Rey, Co eERDAN, MCAT, ILL B: — Price 15s. 


PUNCHARD, E£. G., D.D.—Christ of Contention. Three Essays. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. ; 
PUSEY, Dr.—Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 

of the late EDWARD BouvERIE Pusry, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

RANKE, Leopold von.—Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks, Edited by G. W. PRoTHERO. 
Demy 8yo, 16s. 

RENDELL, ¥ M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

REYNOLDS, Rev. 7 W.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy $vo, 14s. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 

The Mystery of the Universe; Our Common Faith. Demy 
Svo, 145. : 

RIBOT, Prof. Th.—Heredity: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

RIMMER, William, M.D.—Art Anatomy. <A Portfolio of 81 Plates, 
Folio, 70s., nett. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—Life and Letters of.. 
Edited by the Rev. STopFORD BRooKE, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s, 
IlI. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Sermons. Four Series. S nall crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small. 
crown $vo, 3.. 6d. 
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ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—continued. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown $vo, 
35. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains, A New 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

An Analysis of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of GoTTHOLD ErHraim LEssING. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6a. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
** A Portrait of the late Rev. F, W, Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d. 

ROMANES, G. 7.— Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Demy $8vo, 12s. 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore. Whunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. With 26 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sw’ origine delle idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. each. 

Rosmini’s Psychology. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. [Vols. I. and II. now 
ready, 16s. each. 

Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
THomAs Davipson. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

RULE, ' Martin, M.A.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

SAMUEL, Sydney M.—-Jevwrish Life in the East. Small crown 
8vo, 35. 6d, 

SARTORIUS, Evnestine—Three Months in the Soudan. With 
11 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21s. 

SCOONES, W. Baptistee—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition, Large 
crown 8yvo, 6s, 

SEE, Prof. Germain.—Bacillary Phthisis of the Lungs. Trans- 
lated and edited for English Practitioners by WiLLIAM HENRY 
WEDDELL, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
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‘Shakspere’s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
18s. ; in cloth box, 215. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 
SHILLITO, Rev. Yoseph.—SMormmanhood: its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SIDNEY, Algernon.—A Review. By GERTRUDE M, IRELAND BLACK- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn, Authorised Translation by HANs 
THARAU, from the German ‘‘ Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LASAULX.” Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

_SKINNER, Fames—A Memoir. By the Author of “Charles Lowder.” 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon CARTER, and Portrait. 
Large crown, 75. 6d. 

*,* Also a cheap Edition, With Portrait. Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH, Sir W. Cusack, Bart.—Our “War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown 8yo, 55. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of “‘ Many Voices.” Crown $vo, 55. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 

- by GEORGE Sarntspury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s. 5 vellum, 15s. 

_SPEDDING, Fames.—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d. 
Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S, VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

STAPFER, Paul.—Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Translated by Emtty J. Carey. Large post 8vo, 12s. 

STATHAM, F. Reginald.—Free Thought and Truth Thought. 
A Contribution to an Existing Argument. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STEVENSON, Rev. W. F.—Eryvans for the Church and Home. 

Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public 
Worship.—II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. 
For Children. SMALL Epirion. Cloth limp, 10d. $ 
cloth boards, 1s. Larce Type EDITION. Cloth limp, 
Is. 3d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
“Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Second Edition, Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
STREATFEILD, Rev. G. S., M.A .— Lincolnshire and the Danes. 
Large crown 8vo, 75. Od. 
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STRECKER-WISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Suakin, 1885; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. By an 
Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SULLY, Yames, M.A.—Pessimism : a History and ‘a Criticism. 
Second Editions Demy $vo, 145. 

Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands and 
Coast of Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photograph and 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


SWEDENBORG, Eman.—De Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Pri- 
mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 


Prodromus j;Philosophie MRatiocinantis de Infinito, 
et Causa Finali Creationis : deque Mechanismo Opera- 
tionis Animze et Corporis. Edidit THomaAs MuRRAY GORMAN, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


TACITUS.—The Agricola. A Translation. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TAYLOR, Rev. Isaac.—The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy $vo, 36s. 

TAYLOR, FYereny.—The Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 
and Appendices. Edited by FRANCIS BURDETT MONEY CourTTSs. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. 


TAYLOR, Sedley.— Profit Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by ARCHIBALD and 
Ap: Briccs, with remarks by SEDLEY TAyYLor. Crown 8yo, 
2s. 6d, 

«They Might Have Been Together Till the Last.” An 
Essay on Marriage, and the position of Women in England 
Small crown 8yo, 2s. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. CANON SPENCE, 
Rev. J. S. EXELL, and Rey. CHARLES NEIL. 6 vols. Super 
royal 8yo, 

[Vols. I.-IV. now ready, 16s. each. 

THOM, ¥. Hamilton.—Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Two Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

THOMPSON, Sir H.—Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 6d. ; Paper covers, Is. 
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TIPPLE, Rev. S. A.A—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown $vo, 6s. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


TOLSTOL, Count Leo.—Christ’s Christianity. Translated from the 


Russian. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6a. , 


LRANT, William.—Trade Unions: Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6¢@.; paper covers, Is, 
TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.—A Manual of the 

Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. Newjand Enlarged Edition. 
_ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, ts. 

LRENCH, The late R. C., Archbishop.—Notes on the Parables of 
Our Lord. Fourteenth Edition. 8vo, 125, 

Wotes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition. 
8vo, 125. 

Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. Ninth Edition, En- 
larged. 8vo, 12s. 

Selected Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On the Authorized Wersion of the New Testament. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s. 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in 
Asia. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 
Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. $8vo, 
Ios. 6d. 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Medieval Church History. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, London. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 125. 

English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 

On the Study of Words. Nineteenth Edition, Revised. 
Feap. 8yo, 5s. 

Select Glossary of English Words Used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 45. 

Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 75. 6d, 
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TRENCH, The laté R. C., Archbishop. —continued. 

Poems. Library Edition, 2 vols. Small crown Syo, Ios, 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 

A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
Svo, 55. 6d. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his ‘‘ Life’s a Dream” and ‘* Great Theatre of 
the World.” Second Edition, Revised and Improved, Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 45. 

Plutarch: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 

‘2 Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. S8vo, 65. 

TURKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Chapters. in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 12s. , 

TWINING, Louisa.—SNorkhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twrenty~Five Years. Small crown $vo, 2,. 

TYLER, 7—The Mystery of Being: or, What Do We 
Know ? Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN, H. Haiford.i_New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 125. 6¢. each. 

VILLARI, Professor.—Niccold Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 4 vols. Large post Syo, 48s. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon. C. P.—Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2vols. With Portrait. Demy $vo, 25s. 

*.* People’s Edition, 1 vol. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 25. 6d, 

VOGT, Lieut.-Col. Hermann.—The Egyptian War of 1882. 

A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown Svo, 6s. 


VOLCKXSOM, E. W. v.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


WALLER, Rev. C. B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The Bible Record of Creation viewed in its Letter and Spirit. 


Two Sermons preached at St. Paul’s Church, Woodford Bridge. 
Crown $yo, Is. 6¢, 
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WALPOLE, Chas. George.—A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WARD, William George, Ph.D.—Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by WILFRID Warp. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


WARD, Wilfrid.—The Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


es F W.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 

28s. 

WEDDERBURN, Sir David, Bart., M.P.—Life of. Compiled from his 
Journals and Writings by his sister, Mrs. E. H. Percivat. With 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, Demy 8vo, 145. 


WEDMORE, Frederick.—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WHITE, R. £.—Recollections of Woolwich during the Crimean War 
and Indian Mutiny, and of the Ordnance and War Departments ; 
together with complete Lists of Past and Present Officials of the 
Royal Arsenal, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘WHITNEY, Prof. William Dwight.— Essentials of English 
Gramunar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6d, 


WHITWORTH, George Clifford.—An Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—Psalros, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of the late 
Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WILSON, Lieut.-Col, C. T. —The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8yo, 15s. 


WILSON, Mrs. R. F.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
JEAN BAPTISTE, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.—Wistory 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Medium $8vo, 28s., bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves,"30s, Vol. II, The Painting of the Renascence. 
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YOUMANS, Eliza A.—First Book of Botany. Designed to. 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

VYOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on . 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 55. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


J. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 5s. 

Il. Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection” and ‘‘ Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Seventh Edition. 4p. 

Ill. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 5s. 

IV. Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 45. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert. Spencer. Twelfth 
Edition. 5s. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 5s. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5s.' 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 5s. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. 
5S. 

XI, Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5s. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 5,. 

XII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. . By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Nineteenth Edition. 
5s. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influenczs, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Mlustrations. Third Edition. 55, 
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XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 
Dr. Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Bs: 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 5s. 


VI: Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Seventh Edition. 5s. 
XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 


Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. 5s. 


XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. 55. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 
gi Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By.J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. 6s. 6d. 


XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 
Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 6s. 6d. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fifth 
Edition. 5s. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish: an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
5S. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 55. ~ 


XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition. 5s. 


XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 55. 

XXXII, General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof, 


J. Rosenthal. Third Edition, With Illustrations. 5s. 
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XXXII. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. - 
With 132 Illustrations. 5s. 


XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. 55. 

XXXV. Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition. 5s. : 


XXXVI. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5s, 


XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 55. 


XXXVIII Myth and Science: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. 5s. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 55. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P, With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Eighth Edition, 
5S. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. 5s. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 55. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition. 55. 


XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5s. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. 55. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Third 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 53. 


XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von. Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 55. 


XLVI. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. 55. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 
5S. 

L, dJelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea~Urchins. Being a Research 


on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G, J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. 55, 
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LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With 100 Figures. 
oS. 

LIl. Physical Expression: Its Modes and Principles, By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 50 Illustrations. 5S. 


LUI. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. 5.5. 


LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 55. 


LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 55. 


LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Prof. 
JoHN MILNE. With 38 Figures. 55. 


_ LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. ByE. L. TRovgssarr. 
With 107 Illustrations. 5s. : 


MILITARY WORKS. 


BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 
I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fourth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small-crown 8vo, 4s. 


II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9s. 

Ill. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 
Part: Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

V. Military Lawr: Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 
Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Second Edition. Small crown 8vyo, 
4s. 6d. 

VI. Cavalry in Modern War. By Col. F. Chenevix Trench. 
Small crown 8yo, 6s. 

VII. Field ‘Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8yvo. 

BRENT, Brig.-Gen. F. L.—Mobilizable Fortifications and their 
Controlling Influence in War. Crown 8vo, 55. 
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BROOKE, Major, C. K.—A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

CLERY, C., Lieut.-Col.—Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps-and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8yo, 9s. 

COLVILE, Lieut.-Col, C. F.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 25. 6d. 

CRAUFURD, Capt. H. ——Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8yo, Is. 6d. 

HAMILTON, Capt. lan, A.D.C.—The Fighting of the Future. Is, ° 

HARRISON, Col. R.—The Officer’s Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 3s. 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8yo, 12s. 

PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, Is. 

SCHAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

STONE, Capt. F. Gleadowe, R.A.—Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithographic 
Sketches and Maps. Demy 8vo, 30s. 

WILKINSON, Fl. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire R.V.— Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





POETRY. 


ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of GAUTIER. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Dicpy S. Wrancuam, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

AUCHMUTY, A. C.--Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8yo, 
Is. 6d. 

BARNES, William.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Gant New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. 

BAYVNES, Rev. Canon H. R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


BEVINGTON, L. S.—Key Notes. Small crown 8yo, 5S. 


BLUNT, Wilfrid Scawen,—The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, ts. 6d. 
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BLUNT, Wilfred Scawen—continued. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifth Edition, r8mo. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5s. 
BOWEN, 7, C., M.A.—Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6d. 
each, and Part IV., 1s. Complete, 3s. 


BRYANT, W. C.—Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. : 


Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by DeENrs 
FLORENCE MAcCaARTHY. Post 8vo, Ios. 


Camoens Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
CAMPBELL, Lewis.—Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse, 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. — 

CERVANTES.—Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
JAMES Y. Gipson. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Wumantia: a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by JAMrs Y. GIBSON. Crown 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 

CHAVANNES, Mary Charlotte. — A Few Translations from 
Victor Hugo and other Poets. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTIE, A. F7.—The End of Man. With 4 Autotype Illustra- 
tions. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos, 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CLARKE, Mary Cowden.—Woney from the Weed. Verses, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 
COXHEAD, L£thel.—Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 25, 6d. 
DE BERANGER.—A Selection from his Songs. In English 
Verse. By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. Small crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 
DENNIS, ~.—English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 
DE VERE, Aubrey.—Poetical Works. 
J. THe SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, etc. 65, 
II. THe LecEeNnps or ST. PATRICK, etc. 65, 
III. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, etc. 6s. 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland’s 

Heroic Age. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 


Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
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DOBSON, Austin.—Old World Idylls and other Verses. Sixth 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. : 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Fourth Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt 

top, 6s. ; 

DOMETT, Alfred.—Ranolf and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Dorothy: a Country Story in Elegiac. Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 55. 

DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Dulce Cor: being the Poems of Ford Beréton, With Two Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DUTT, Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by EpMuND GossE. Second Edition, 
18mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

LDWARDS, Miss Betham.—Poems. Small crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
ELDRYVTH, Maud.—Margaret, and other Poems. Small:crown 8vo, 
35. 6a. 
All Soul’s Eve, **No God,”and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 
35. 6d. 
ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Corn Law Rhymer.—Poems. Edited by his 
; son, the Rey. Epwin ELLioTtT, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 
English Verse. Edited by W. J. LINTON and R..H. Sropparp. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s..each. 
I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. 
IJ. TRANSLATIONS. 
III. Lyrics or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
V. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 
ENIS.—Gathered Leaves. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
EVANS, Anne.—Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
ANN THACKERAY RiItcHi£. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 


GOODCHILD, Fohn A.—Sormnia Medici. Twoseries. Small crown 
8vo, 5s. each. 


GOSSE, Edmund W.—New Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


GRINDROD, Charles.—Plays from English History. Crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


The Stranger’s Story, and his Poem, The Lament of Love; An 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
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GURNEY, kev. Alfred The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5. : 


A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


HENRY, Daniel, Funr.—Under a Fool’s Gap. Songs. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 


HEYWOOD, # C.—Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 

Revised. Small crown 8vo, 5.5. 
Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 

crown 8yo, 55. 

FLICKS fs HK. Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 55. 

HOLE, W. G.—Procris, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

KEATS, Fohn.—Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. ARNOLD. Large 
crown 8yvo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in caz-forte. Parchment or cloth, 125. ; vellum, 15s. 


KING, Mrs. Hamilton.—The Disciples. Eighth Edition, and Notes. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
KNOX, The Hon. Mrs. O. N.i—Four Pictures from a Life, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LANG, A.—XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5s. 
Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr. /ustice.—Wyrmni Usitati Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5s. 

Lescing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated by Eustace Kk. CorBETT. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 

Life Thoughts. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Living English Poets MDCCCLX XXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown $vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 

LOCKER, /#.—London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 55. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown $vo, 55. 

LUMSDEN, Lieut.-Col. H. W.—Beowrulf: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. Second and Revised. Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

LYVSAGHT, Sidney Royse.—A& Modern Ideal. A Dramatic Poem. 
Small crown $yo, 55. 

MACGREGOR, Diuncan.—Clouds and Sunlight. Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 
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MAGNUSSON, Lirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H., M.A.—Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

MAKCLOUD, Even.—Ballads of the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MCNAUGHTON, /. H.—Onnalinda. A Romance. Small crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 

MEREDITH, Owen [The Earl of Lytton|.—Lucile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. 16mo, 3s. 6¢. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. 

MORRIS, Lewis—Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5s. each. 

Vol. I. contains ‘‘ Songs of Two Worlds.” Eleventh Edition. 

Vol. II. contains ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” Twentieth Edition. 

Vol. III. contains ‘‘ Gwen” and ‘‘ The Ode of Life.’? Sixth Edition. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 21s. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 105. 6d. 

Songs Unsung. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cops- 
MAN, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25.; cloth limp, Is. 6d 

MORSHEAD, E, D. A.— The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of féschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


The Suppliant Maidens of 4&schylus. Crown 8yo, 35. 6d. 
MOZLEY, 7. Kickards.—The Romance of Dennell. A Poem in 
Five Cantos. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MULHOLLAND, Rosa.—Vagrant Werses. Small crown Svo, 55. 
NOEL, The Hon. Roden. —A Little Child’s Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 
ae of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 
Tee vee Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 
vo, 65. 
Songs of the Heights and Deeps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBBARD, Constance Mary.—Burley Bells. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


OHAGAN, Fohn.—The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PFEIFFER, Emily.—The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 


sari? it Grew. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
35. Le 
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PFEIFFER, Emily—continued. 
Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Under the Aspens: Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PIA aes F—Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Walley. Crown 
VO, 55. 
PIATT, Sarah M. B.—A Woyage to the Fortunate Isles, and 
other Poems. I vol. Small crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
In Primrose Time. A New Irish Garland. Small crown 8yo, 
2s. 6d. 
Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
LINTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
RHOADES, Fames.—The Georgics of Wirgil. ‘Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 
The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown vo, 55. 
ROUS, Lieut.-Col—Conradin. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 
SANDYS, &. H—Egeus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SCHILLER, Friedrich.—SN allenstein. A Drama. Done in English 
Verse, by J. A. W. HunTER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
SCOTT, Z. J. L.—The Eclogues of Virgil. —Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8yo, 35. 6d. 

SCOTT, George F. E—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SEVMOUR, F. H. A—Rienzi. A Play in Five Acts. Small crown 
8vo, 55. 

Shak ’5s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fceap. 8vo, cloth, 
18s. ; and in box, 21s.; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 

SHERBROOKE, Viscount.—Poems of a Life. Second Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SMITH, ¥. W. Gilbart.—The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 

The Log o’ the ** Norseman.” Small crown 8yo, 5s. 

Songs of Coming Day. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sophocles: The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
CAMPBELL. Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. 

SPICER, Henry.—Haska i a Drama in Three Acts (as represented 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March roth, 1877). Third 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Uriel Acosta, in Three Acts. From the German of Gatzkow, 

Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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SYMONDS, Fohn Addington.—Vagabunduli Libellus. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir JouN Krncston 
James, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown 8vo, 21s. 

TAYLOR, Sir H.—V‘SNorks. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30s. 

Philip Wan Artevelie: Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

TAYLOR, Augustus.—Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 55. — 

TAYLOR, Margaret Scott.—** Boys Together,” and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

a eee Dr. F.—Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vyo, 
6s. 6d. 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi: a Drama. 35, 6a 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem, Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Helena in Troas. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TYLER, M. C.—Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy in Six Acts. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TYNAN, Katherine.—Louise de la Walliere, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WEBSTER, Augusta.—In a Day: a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Disguises: a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

Wet Days. Bya Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOOD, Rev. # H.—Echoes of the Night, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by ADELAIDE and 
VIOLET WORDSWORTH. 32mo, limp cloth, rs. 67. ; cloth extra, 25, 

YOUNGMAN, Thomas George.—Poems. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 

YOUNGS, ae Sharpe.—Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 





NOVELS AND TALES. 


** All But :” a Chronicle of Laxenford Life. By PEN Oxiver, F.R.C.S. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BANKS, Mrs. G. L.—God’s Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

CHREEET Mais ito and Undoing. A Story. Crown 8vo, 
48. Od. 

Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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HUNTER, Hay.—The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of ‘‘My Ducats and my 
Daughter.” Is, 

HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Wailter.—My Ducats and My 
Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hurst and Hanger. A History in Two Parts. 3 vols. 31s. 67. 

INGELOW, Fean.—Off the Skelligs: a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JENKINS, Edward.—A Secret of Two Lives. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


' KLELLAND, Alexander L.—Garman and Worse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell. Crown 
Svo, 65. 

MACDONALD, G.—Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Malcolm. With. Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. Fifth Edition, With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

What’s Mine’s Mine. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. Fifth Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Séaboard Parish: a Sequel to ‘“‘ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood.” Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown vo, 6s. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MALET, Lucas.—Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
MULHOLLAND, Rosa.—Marcella Grace. AnlIzish Novel. Crown 

Svo. 

PALGRAVE, W. Gifford._Hermann Agha :.an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHAW, Flora L.—Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STRETTON, Hesba.—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.I., MRTI.A.—Seetai a Novel. With 

Frontispiece.. Crown 8vo, 6s. “3 
Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
_ Tara :a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book ‘of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘‘ Men who haye Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. 


COXHEAD, Ethel.—Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 25. 6d. . 

DAVIES, G. Christopher.—Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. aan 

EDMONDS, Herbert.—SWell Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 

EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. i 

FOHNSON, Virginia W.—The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5s. 

MAC KENNA, S. 7.—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. S.—SSTaking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

dust Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 

STOCKTON, Frank R.—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 55. 

STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.—Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STRETTON, fesba.—David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Ilustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

WHITAKER, florence.—Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 
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Charles, Robert Henry, 1855-1931. 
Forgiveness, and other sermons. London, 
Paul, Trench, 1887. 
ix, 1173p. 20cm. 


1. Forgiveness of sin--Sermons. 2. Chure 
of England--Sermons. I. Title. 
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